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WHEN Doctors Dirrer WHO SHALL DECIDE ? 


But the fact is, doctors do zo¢ differ in their opinions 
of Pears’ Soap. Sir Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S., late 
President of the Royal college of Surgeons, England, 


the renowned Dermatologist, writes: «Nothing has an- 
swered so well, or proved so beneficial to the skin as Pears’ Soap.” 
and Dr. Janies Startin in his work upon the “Skin and 


Complexion,” writes: “There is however, one soap, which has 
met with such warm commendation from writers that it should be 
mentioned here, as / can endorse all that has been written and said by 
the late Mr. Startin, Sir Erasmus Wilson and Dr. Tilbury Fox con- 
cerning it. It was through ¢/e‘r instrumentality that, on account 
of its purity Pears’ Soap was introduced into hospitals. It has 
obtained a world-wide reputation, and deservedly so.” 


Dr. Redwood, Ph.D., F.1.C., F.CS., late Professor of 
Chemistry and Pharmacy to the Pharmaceutical Soci- 
ety of Great Britain, SayS; “I have never come across an- 


other toilet soap which so closely realizes my ideal of perfection.” 


BEAUTY IS ONLY SKIN DEEP. 


All the more necessary then to attend to the skin, and 
keep it clear from impurities. Pears’ Soap ensures 
a proper performance of the functions of the skin, and 
keeps the complexion in its natural bloom. 

There are so many dangerous and even poisonous soaps in the market that a thoroughe 


ly reliable article like PEARS’ SOAP, that accomplishes all that it is claimed for it, isa 
public boon. 
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By permission of the sculptor Erastus Dow Palmer 


THE ANGEL AT THE SEPULCHER 


See p. 447 
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CONTEMPORANEOUS HISTORY: JOSIAH TO EZRA. 


By PROFESSOR J. F. McCurDyY, Pu.D., LL.D., 
University College, Toronto, Canada. 


PERIOD I. DECLINE AND FALL OF ASSYRIA. 


1. The last great king of Assyria— When Josiah came to the 
throne (639 B. C.), there were still thirteen years of life left to 
Asshurbanipal, king of Assyria (668-626 B.C.). We know a 
great deal about this famous ruler, the Sardanapalus of Persian 
and Grecian legend, of his wars, his public works, his patronage 
of Babylonian learning, his vast literary and scientific collections. 
Of the history of his later years (after 642 B. C.) we know 
little or nothing. It is certain, however, that his empire was 
vastly abridged and shorn of its splendor before his death, and 
that thereafter it rapidly collapsed till it was annihilated with 
the destruction of the capital, Nineveh, in 607 B. C. 

2. Causes of the catastrophe—The ruin of Assyria came from 
four causes: (1) It was built up and maintained by force alone 
and was, therefore, without moral or internal cohesiveness. (2) 
Its central and western portions were ravaged by northern 
barbarians, especially Scythians, for longer or shorter periods, 
during more than twenty years, beginning about 635 B. C. 
These devastations fell wholly within the reign of Josiah, but 
they touched lightly upon his territory, since it was the rich and 
fertile plains that the invaders mostly traversed. (3) Insurrec- 
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tions within the empire. In these the western portions, once so 
ready to rise, had taken little part since the days of Sennacherib 
(7oo B.C.). The national spirit had been pounded out of them 
by the Assyrian tyrants, and they had no stomach for aggressive 
action. Besides, the central authority had been relaxed for 
many years, and they were no longer squeezed for tribute. In 
the east the conditions were different. Babylonia, never a will- 
ing vassal, had been breeding a virile race of patriots in the 
south, the Chaldeans, who had been rebelling intermittently for 
more than a century, and were now waiting an opportunity to 
strike at the capital. (4) The Aryan Medes, who had borne 
the Assyrian yoke but lightly, who had consolidated their tribes 
about 650 B. C. into a kingdom, determined to make an end of 
the hated Ninevite power. Repeated attempts were made, 
unsuccessfully, to capture the great city. At last an alliance 
was made with the Chaldeans, and the combined forces destroyed 
the Assyrian capital in 607 B. C., obliterating its walls, its towers, 
and all the guardian fortresses, so that the exact site of the city 
proper was not known to men till the middle of the present 
century. 

3. Influence upon Israel—The decline of Assyria, while of 
little direct effect upon Israel, had a great moral influence. 
The degeneration and perversion of the worship of Israel since 
the time of Ahaz had been largely due to the prestige of the 
Assyrian and Babylonian religion, whose cult was much affected 
by the Judaite princes. Now that such prestige was gone, the 
reforming party in Jerusalem met with no popular prejudice in 
favor of a triumphant idolatry and its practices. 


PERIOD II. THE EGYPTIAN INTERREGNUM. 


1. Attitude of Josiah.—Judah and Jerusalem were politically 
but little in sympathy with the movements which led to the fall 
of Nineveh. During most of the decisive years King Josiah 
was much occupied with internal reforms; in Israel the policy of 
reform always included domestic quiet and non-interference with 
foreign powers or peoples. He doubtless counted himself still 
a vassal of Assyria, as his father and grandfather had been, but 
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active partisanship was out of the question. Least of all was he 
inclined to change his allegiance. 

2. Egypt and Josiah.—The time came when Josiah had totake 
his stand. While Nineveh was still untaken, the head of the new 
and ambitious Egyptian dynasty of Sais, Pharaoh Necho, became 
seized with the idea of becoming heir to the moribund Assyrian. 
He entered Asia with an army, destined finally for an attack upon 
Nineveh, but to be used immediately for the occupation of the 
Mediterranean coast land. The course of his expedition led 
him over the historic plain of Jezreel. Pharaoh doubtless 
expected that some of the Asiatic provinces would comeover to 
him. Egypt had been their old ally in intrigue and occasionally 
in war against Assyria. Now that the common oppressor was 
declining, the ancient bonds might be reunited and Josiah’s oath 
to Asshurbanipal, now thirty years old, might be forgotten. But 
Josiah had no mind for a new suzerain, especially one who, with- 
out his leave, was traversing territory to which he himself had 
the nearest claim. 

3. The Egyptian conquest.—To preclude, if possible, Egyptian 
sovereignty, Josiah marched against the Egyptian army. He 
was defeated at Megiddo, on the great battlefield of the nations. 
Being sore wounded by the archers, he was driven in his chariot 
to Jerusalem, and there he died. The freeholders of Israel raised 
to the throne his second son, Jehoahaz, to maintain their inde- 
pendence. Necho fixed his headquarters at Riblah, whence he 
dictated the course of events in Syriaand Palestine. A force was 
sent against Jerusalem. In three months Jehoahaz was brought 
before him at Riblah. Thence the captive was sent to Egypt, 
where he died in exile (cf Ezek. 19:4). | 

4. The overthrow of Egypt-——The Pharaoh now placed upon 
the throne of Judah the more subservient eldest son of Josiah, 
whose given name, Eliakim, he changed to its synonym, Jehoia- 
kim, to mark the change of masters. For over three years 
Judah bore the Egyptian yoke as one of the provinces of a 
dependency that stretched as far northeast as the Euphrates. 
The yoke was probably not galling, as the Egyptian forces were 
only competent to keep in subjection a contented foreign realm. 
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Necho himself was kept busy guarding his eastern frontier. An 
advance westward of the Chaldean conqueror of Nineveh was 
to be expected at any time after the fall of that city. The 
Egyptians did not dare to cross the river, but awaited the attack 
at Carchemish on the western side. Here they were utterly 
defeated in 604 B. C., by the Chaldean forces. By this over- 
throw their hopes of an Asiatic empire were shattered forever. 


PERIOD III. THE CHALDEAN REGIME. 


1. Israel in vassalage-—a) Achievements of Nebuchadrezzar. 
Nebuchadrezzar, the conqueror of Pharaoh Necho, was the son of 
Nabopalassar, and had been his father’s lieutenant in the cam- 
paign against Nineveh. He was an able general and ruler, and 
shares with King David, Tiglathpileser III, and Hannibal the 
distinction of being the greatest of the ancient Semites outside 
the sphere of religion and morals. His father having died soon 
after the victory at Carchemish, he came to the kingdom at the 
very moment when a new determining force was needed to bind 
and hold together the sundered elements of the old Assyrian 
empire. He, in fact, was the restorer and the last great champion 
of Semitism. A faithfully kept compact with the king of the 
Medes gave him the whole of the proper country of the Semites, 
while his former ally took control of all the highlands. He held 
to the old Assyrian policy toward the scattered peoples, but 
with a firmer, surer, and less violent grasp. At the same time he 
restored the Semitic hegemony to Babylonia, after its long 
renunciation. Thus the Babylon of his time became the con- 
summate achievement of Semitism, splendid: and opulent, in 
commerce and industry, religion and literature, the liberal and 
the mechanic arts.—6) The Egyptian retreat. We note particu- 
larly that the kings of the Chaldean line claimed to be the suc- 
cessors of the Assyrians, as these in their time had asserted the 
heirship to the old Babylonians. The Egyptians were regarded 
as intruders and usurpers in Palestine and Syria. It was also 
the view of the prophets of Jehovah in Israel that Nebuchad- 
rezzar should rule instead of the Pharaoh (Jer., chaps. 25, 26). 
But Jehoiakim was a true vassal of Necho, and as Nebuchadrezzar 
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did not at once return from Babylon after his coronation (604 
B. C.), the Judaites did not submit to the new order till the 
Babylonians appeared in force in 601 B.C. The Egyptians 
meanwhile had maintained a virtual alliance with Judah, in the 
vain hope of successful resistance to the Chaldeans, at whose 
approach they now vanished over the Isthmus.—c) The first 
rebellion and captivity. Nebuchadrezzar, to conciliate the Pales- 
tinians, did not treat Jehoiakim as a rebel, but merely demanded 
homage and tribute. Egypt, however, did not cease its machina- 
tions, and, in spite of prophetic warnings, Jehoiakim, after three 
years, was induced to withhold the tribute. The army of the 
great king appeared before Jerusalem. Jehoiakim himself died 
before the surrender. His son Jehoiachin, king for three months, 
with his mother, the nobles, and defenders of the city, the arti- 
ficers, and all people of means, 10,000 in number, were deported 
to Babylonia, and settled beside the canal of Chebar, not far 
from Nippur (597 B.C.).—d) The kingdom continued. The royal 
household and the temple now alone remained in Jehovah’s land 
as the rallying point of the nation. It was the policy of 
Nebuchadrezzar to enfeeble but not to obliterate the remnant of 
Israel, in spite of its disloyalty. Jerusalem was to be destroyed 
only as a last resort. He did not wish to colonize Judah with 
foreigners : the experiment had not succeeded in Samaria. Nor 
did he permit his vassals of Moab and Ammon, hostile as they 
were to Israel, to do anything more than help to curb its rebel- 
lion (2 Kings 24:2). With the hope that it might still take his 
part against Egypt. he, contrary to precedent, continued to it 
the semblance of autonomy, and raised to the throne a third son 
of Josiah, changing to Zedekiah his original name, Mattaniah. 
Under this last king of Judah, the city and country revived in 
some measure; and all might have been well but for the incurable 
infatuation that threw the court once more into the treacherous 
arms of Egypt.—e) Final rebellion and exile. It was in Zedekiah’s 
ninth year that the fatal step was taken, and before its close 
Jerusalem was invested (January, 587). For a time the delusive 
hope prevailed in the city, against the true prophetic warning, 
that Jehovah would not forsake his temple and people. The 
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approach ofan Egyptian army of relief seemed to justify them ; 
but, after the manner of Egypt, it retired before the Chaldean 
army which temporarily withdrew to meet it. The reinvestment 
now brought a hopeless panic to the besieged. They supposed 
that even surrender would not appease the outraged suzerain. 
In vain the prophet Jeremiah insisted that surrender would be 
their only salvation. In July of 586 a breach was made in the 
walls on the north of the city. The king and his party escaped 
through the royal gardens into the Arabah road, but were there 
overtaken and brought to Nebuchadrezzar at Riblah. The city 
was burned to the ground, the temple plundered and likewise 
destroyed. At Riblah, where sentence was pronounced against 
all the rebels, Zedekiah and about sixty of the leading men were 
put to death. The second and final deportation was made, includ- 
ing nearly all of the responsible property holders. Babylonia 
itself was again the destination of the exiles. Some of the 
people, loyal to Babylon, and the proletariat, were left in the 
land, to keep it from becoming a waste. Over these was placed, 
at Mizpah, a native governor, Gedaliah, who, however, was soon 
assassinated by a fanatical, discontented Israelite at the instance 
of the hostile Ammonites. A remnant then betook themselves to 
the Egyptian borderland, accompanied by the prophet Jeremiah, 
who died in their midst, protesting against their persistent idol- 
atry. This section of emigrants, unlike the Babylonian exiles, 
had no part in the national revival. 

2. Israel in the exile——To understand the subsequent history 
of Israel, the main features and events of the residence in Baby- 
lon are to be studied. We notice:—a) The character of the 
Babylonian empire. Nebuchadrezzar’s long reign (604-562 
B.C.) and his statesmanlike genius gave the Semitic world a 
period of combined peace and prosperity. His ambition was 
great, but was regulated by practical aims. He attempted no 
conquests outside of the Semitic nation -and Egypt, its append- 


age. His chief energies were given to the development of the © 


empire and the glory of Babylonia. His treatment of the sub- 


ject states, even if rebels, aimed not at revenge, but the utiliza- 


tion of their services. Hence he granted the deported peoples 
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a large degree of freedom within their proper districts—4) The 
environment of the exiles. The Judaites, as an industrious, ener- 
getic people, were wisely placed in Babylonia proper, where the 
most varied employments were open to them. It was a land of 
large cities and fruitful fields; one great plain intersected with 
many canals, large and small, that ran between the two main 
rivers or close beside them ; many of them navigable, all of them 
serving for drainage and irrigation. Babylonia was at once the 
garden, the emporium, the workshop, and the university of Asia. 
The whole aspect of the country, a vast monotonous level, fur- 
nished to the immigrants an additional contrast with their own 
land of mountains and valleys and running brooks. Other 
novel features were the vast throngs of people engaged in trade 
and commerce, in manufactures, and in building operations of 
all sorts. Most impressive of all were the magnificent temples, 
each a scene of varied and elaborate religious rites, a center 
of the science and scholarship of the time, and even of busi- 
ness and monetary interests.——c) Social and industrial condt- 
tion of the exiles. The two bands deported in 597 and 586 were 
placed not far apart from one another, so that they really made 
one community. The old Assyrian policy had aimed to disin- 
tegrate as well as to denationalize rebellious peoples. Nebu- 
chadrezzar could afford to conserve them for the good of his 
larger state. He did not make slaves of all, or even of most, of 
these exiles, else they would have been at once absorbed in the 
Babylonian population. We know, indeed, that many of them 
engaged in business and attained to wealth. Moreover, like the 
modern Jews, by their abilities and pertinacity some of them 
forced their way to high positions in business and in the state.— 
a) Their religious condition. In general, if we wish to know the 
life of Israel in exile, we should fix our minds upon the life of 
Babylonia as a whole, especially that of the lower and middle 
classes. There is one department which we must except—that 
of religion. It is a great marvel of history that the Hebrews, 
unlike other peoples, did not dissolve and perish in exile. The 
‘chief reason was that-they maintained their religion separately. 
It is a wonderful paradox that what Babylonia did to their hurt 
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in the centuries before the exile it undid in the years of banish- 
ment. Israel could superadd to a simple ritual, like that of 
Jerusalem, some of the more seductive features of the elaborate 
cult of Babylon. But to substitute the one for the other was 
found to be impossible. It was one thing to ape the foreign 
fashion; another thing to make it the habit of life. They 
recoiled from the rites and usages of the Babylonian religion, 
partly because these were strange and “unclean,” partly because 
they were gross and revolting, and partly on account of surviv- 
ing loyalty to Jehovah and his temple.—e) Their religious devel- 
opment. Hence one of the chief modes in which the Hebrews 
were influenced by Babylonia was this indirect influence upon 
their religion. Observe how special causes codperated. (a) 
The loss of the temple and its services was not an unmixed evil. 
It was these that encouraged the old idolatrous or compromising 
practices in Jerusalem. On the other hand, the observances by 
which the religious habit was kept up, such as prayer, fasting, 
sabbath-keeping, were of themselves spiritual and purifying. 
It is true that in these very matters many became in large meas- 
ure material and formal, and were rebuked therefor by their 
prophets; but reformation was in this sphere more feasible than 
in that of public ritual. Idolatry itself, and, indeed, some of the 
most abhorrent practices of the time and country, were followed 
by some of the people from first to last in Babylonia; but the 
true Israel, separated as the wheat from the chaff, grew ever 
stronger. (8) The prophetic word was vindicated and reinforced. 
The word of the prophets in the home-land, especially that of 
Jeremiah, had been verified, and Jeremiah’s message to the first 
band of exiles in Babylonia (Jer., chap. 29) now came with con- 
vincing power as well as comfort. Ezekiel’s utterance was 
not only stern against idolatry, but most timely and helpful in its 
assertion of individual responsibility. Now that the nation had 
perished, each man must and should stand for himself before 
God—a doctrine which created potentially the cause of religious 
and civil independence in human history. The ‘second Isaiah” 
united the duties of the present with hopes of the future. He 
preached that, while Jehovah was the God of Israel in spite of 
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the loss of the temple, he was also the God of the whole earth. 
Indeed, this was proved by providential care for his people away 
from Jehovah’s land. His providence is universal and omni- 
potent, and will never fail his people. Israel itself is to be 
refined and saved through suffering. Hence the “suffering 
servant”’ is the minister of God and will be a ransom for many. 
—f) Their political outlook. Such teaching and preaching had its 
effect both in the religious and the political sphere. A practi- 
cal turn was given to the promises of the future. That the rem- 
nant of Israel was to have a future seemed not incredible. A 
patriotic feeling was possible from the beginning. The little 
colony represented an organized state with a long and tragic 
history behind it, with a simple and elastic civil constitution 
adapted to the strain of all new conditions. King and court 
could be dispensed with in Israel alone among ancient mon- 
archies. Reinstatement in the fatherland was the dream of the 
exiles almost from the beginning. This hope, though often 
rebuked, could not be foregone. The prospect of the nation’s 
redemption through its suffering held out by the second Isaiah 
in the closing years fitted in well with the signs of the times. 
Babylon was decaying. The successors of Nebuchadrezzar 
understood nothing of rulinga great empire. Nabonidus, the last 
of them, was a religious and antiquarian devotee who neglected 
his state and people. Discontent was rife in Babylonia, and 
the Hebrews suffered greatly from the misgovernment. Cyrus, 
the Persian, who from being chief of a petty principality 
had become ruler of Media in 550, conqueror of Lydia and 
the Grecian colonies in 546, and was thus made master of 
hither Asia from the Persian gulf to the Aigean sea, was now 
announced by Isaiah as the coming deliverer. When in July, 
538, Babylon opened to receive him as conqueror and king, the 
promised deliverance of Israel was at hand. 


PERIOD IV. THE PERSIAN PROTECTORATE. 


1. Cyrus the Great—The chief factor in the new order of 
things was the personality of Cyrus. The times were ripe for a 
new adjustment; but he himself changed the age and the course 
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of history. His only compeers in influence in the ancient world 
are Alexander of Macedon and Julius Cesar. His deeds are 
well known to all students. His character and work deserve 
special study. He was of Persian descent, with small hereditary 
possessions in Elam, but his spirit was cosmopolitan, and his 
genius fitted him to deal with all the heterogeneous races of the 
world. He swayed men and nations with equal facility and by 
the same sort of faculty, winning their allegiance by winning 
their hearts. He was magnanimous, considerate, tolerant, as 
well as wise and daring. 

2. The new policy—The character of Cyrus is monumentally 
transfused into the Persian policy. Tiglathpileser III, Nebu- 
chadrezzar, and Cyrus stand for three oriental types of govern- 
ment. The first aimed to rule the people by denationalizing and 
disintegrating; the second by denationalizing and conserving ; 
the third by local protection and personal oversight. His gov- 
ernors, like-minded with himself, were not mere tax-gatherers 
or slave-drivers. Appointed to guard the interests of their sub- 
jects, they became known as “benefactors” (Luke 22: 25). 
Under him and his successors religious wars of the Assyrian or 
Semitic type were unknown. The peoples were protected, and 
even encouraged, in their own religions wherever his banner was 
seen. The regard which he showed for the Hebrews may have 
been due in part to sympathy with their spiritual religion, for 
he doubtless was a Zoroastrian; but he acknowledged also the 
rights of Merodach in Babylon, according to his own inscriptions. 

3. The Hebrews after the revolution — The most notable change 
of policy introduced by Cyrus was the reversal of the old 
Assyrian device of subduing by deportation. Possibly permis- 
sion to return to their homes and the ancient shrines of their 
gods was given to others besides the Hebrews. But probably 
no others were in the mood, if any were in the position, to accept. 
At any rate, the favor shown to Israel was distinguished and 
lasting. The proclamation amounted to a general invitation to 
all Hebrews to return to Palestine, and substantial help for the 
journey was freely promised. Many availed themselves of the 
offer, and under the new governor, Zerubbabel, the great emigra- 
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tion took place. Henceforward for over a century we have to 
deal with peculiar political conditions which are often miscon- 
ceived. Note: (1) Israel was not now in any sense a corporate 
unit, though one in sentiment, belief, and custom. (2) The 
moving force in Israel came often, not from Jerusalem, but from 
Babylon. Possibly not the majority of the Hebrews in Babylonia 
returned to Palestine. Certainly the richer and more influential 
part remained behind. Their motives were various. Some of 
the more prosperous were unwilling to relinquish their gains. 
Some held Zionism to be utopian. Some stayed behind, so as 
to better support their dependents in Palestine or in Babylonia. 
Some remained in positions of trust, so as to use their influence 
for the cause of Zion. These last performed perhaps the most 
signal and lasting service by their activity both in the old and 
in the adopted home. (3) Hence the development of Israel, or 
of Judaism, as we may now call it, was perhaps promoted as 
much by the Babylonian as by the Palestinian Hebrews. The 
intellectual, moral, and financial strength of Israel in Babylonia 
had its influence secured by the solidarity of the people of Jeho- 
vah in both communities. (4) The Persian government itself 
had much to do indirectly, and perhaps directly also, with the 
molding of both the civil and ecclesiastical life of the new Israel. 
Its paternal care for the provinces found expression in devising 


or promoting measures for the building up and strengthening of 


church and state organization. 

4. The new settlement.—To follow in detail the progress of the 
restored Jerusalem is here impossible. The elements of the 
situation lie clearly before us. The difficulties were enormous, 
and long disappointment took the place of the first enthusiasm 
of the returning exiles. The conditions to be fulfilled were 
mainly these: (1) To build up the ecclesiastical system in the 
direction of the impulse already given in Babylonia. Deuteron- 
omy had been the mainstay in the first part of the exile; the 
ideas and plans of Ezekiel took hold of the later generation and 
guided the beginnings of the new enterprise. (2) To keep free 
from contact with the heathen and semi-heathen peoples of Pal- 
estine. Hence the emphasis now placed on laws of uncleanness. 
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(3) To restore the temple and perpetuate a legal authoritative 
priesthood. (4) To baffle the machinations of the rival peoples 
around, and to retain the favor of the Persian court in spite of 
their intrigues and calumnies. (5) To defend the city against 
marauding bands; to give to Jerusalem security and dignity by 
restoring its walls and fortifications. (6) To quell internal feuds 
and assure equal justice to all classes of the people. 

5. Lhe final achievement.— Not one of these ends was attained 
without a weary struggle. Three generations passed ere the 
consummation came. Looking back from the era of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, we can only point to the delays induced by class 
dissensions and by popular indifference; the efforts of Zerub- 
babel and his helpers the prophets Haggai and Zachariah, end- 
ing in the completion of the temple under Darius; the interdicts 
of the imperial government secured by the slanders and artifices 
of the rival communities; the varying attitude of the court 
under Cyrus, Darius, and Xerxes, until the decisive favor of 
Artaxerxes Longimanus determined the political situation; the 
mission of Ezra and Nehemiah, under the auspices of Artaxerxes ; 
the introduction of a completer and more drastic law by Ezra, 
which settled the status and duties of the several orders in 
church and state; the practical reforms of Nehemiah, without 
which the law could have neither footing nor sanction; the 
building of the wall, without which Jerusalem had scarcely been 
a city; the rising and falling of the Messianic hope, and the 
conversion of religious and patriotic fervor into the steady, well- 
regulated observance of precept and ritual. 

Finally, we think of the story of Providence, of the com- 
pleted Old Testament revelation,.of the Jewish community keep- 
ing its faith during the four dark centuries ; and as we look back 
upon the exiles beside the streams of Babylon, it is not too much 
for us to say that, while the triumphs of Cyrus shook the earth, 
the return of the little band of Hebrews to Zion shook, not the 
earth only, but also the heavens. 
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HISTORICAL MOVEMENTS IN ISRAEL FROM THE 
REFORM OF JOSIAH TO THE COMPLETION OF 
THE SECOND TEMPLE. 


By PROFESSOR EDWARD T. HARPER, PH.D., 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 


THE campaigns of the Assyrians and Babylonians in Palestine 
might be compared to those catastrophes in the geological his- 
tory of the earth which changed in a brief period the whole 
aspect of a country. Edom, Moab, Syria, and the rest of the 
petty nations were annihilated, for the policy of the Assyrians 
and Babylonians involved the social as well as the political 
destruction of the nations they conquered. These cruel foes 
from the north were not content to make their enemies tributary, 
but tore up conquered communities by the roots and dragged off 
the population to distant parts of the empire. Accustomed to 
communities composed of many different nationalities, we can 
scarcely understand the shock to society caused by such a 
deportation. At that time men of different races had not 
learned to live together. Each tribe possessed its own land, and 
its own god, and kinship was the bond that held the members 
together. Men of different tribes were natural enemies. Public 
justice, which is the essential condition of a heterogeneous popu- 
lation, was little developed, and private right still regulated 
social relations. To break down national boundaries in such a 
state of society, and throw men together promiscuously, meant 
ruin and confusion. Released from the restraints of kinship, 
men struggled for existence like wild beasts. Thinking men 
lost their national horizon, and, like the writer of Ecclesiastes, 
looked out “under the sun” and saw only chaos. 

In the light of subsequent history, we see in these upheavals 
the beginning of a new age: national brotherhood must make 


room for the brotherhood of man, love of kindred for love of 
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humanity, national gods for the Lord of the whole earth; the 
soil was being prepared for the seeds of a universal religion, but 
to those who experienced the disasters all seemed darkness and 
ruin. Judah alone, of all the nations of Palestine, survived this 
overthrow, though she was totally changed by it. The old 
nation, with its mode of life, ideals, and temptations, was swept 
away. Not even the conquest of Canaan, with its accompany- 
ing transition from a nomadic to an agricultural mode of life, 
produced so radical a transformation. But the greatness of the 
change is not remarkable ; it is only wonderful that Judah sur- 
vived at all. 

It is the purpose of this article to trace briefly the fortunes of 
Judah through the period of the destruction of the nation, the exile, 
and the restoration of the community in Jerusalem, and under- 
stand as well as we may the reason why Judah escaped the fate 
that befell her neighbors. 

We note at the outset that it was not the nation which sur- 
vived, but the faithful Jehovah worshipers in the nation. They 
already formed a religious sect, or church, within the nation. 
This prophetic party, as it has been called, had existed in Israel 
since the time of Samuel, and had waged a constant struggle 
against the unrighteous and worldly kings. Init had been the men 
whom the persecution of Ahab could not crush nor the worldly 
seductions of Jeroboam II blind. It is due to the fact of the 
existence of this church in Judah that she escaped the fate of 
her neighbors. The nation of Judah, with its worldly policies 
and false hopes, shared the destruction of those with whom it 
had always sought alliances. The nation was not changed by 
the exile into a religious community, but the community already 
existed in the nation, and it alone survived. The prophets them- 
selves did not recognize this distinction, for separation between 
church and state was unthought of at that time. They of course 
clung to the idea of a return and a renewal of the old conditions, 
and utterly failed to see that being torn from home and tossed 
out into the world simply gave them opportunity to stand in 
a wider sphere for the same principles of righteousness which 
they had so bravely defended in their little nation. It was cen- 
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turies before they perceived their true mission—the mission 
which their own history had prophesied and was even then vainly 
striving.to point out to their blinded eyes. Our interest, then, 
centers in the prophetic party in Israel, and it is their fortune we 
shall trace; and first we shall take up the last futile attempt of 
the prophets to reform the nation and the final fall of Jerusalem. 

Never before had Judah sunk so deeply into the degradation 
of national corruption and idolatry as during the long reign of 
Manasseh. From the mountain top of triumph, when Senna- 
cherib’s army melted away before the destroying angel and 
the people in the delivered city voiced their faith and praise in 
the words of Pss. 46 and 48, they plunged into an excess of 
sin and shame. The sad tale is briefly told.in 2 Kings, chap. 
21. Hezekiah’s reforms were annulled, Assyrian worship was 
introduced, and the blood of human sacrifices once more flowed 
on the altars of the cruel Moloch. The prophets were well-nigh 
crushed out. Tradition tells us that even Isaiah, the hero of the 
deliverance, suffered martyrdom at the hands of Manasseh. But 
after 640 B.C. the Assyrian empire began to weaken. Egypt 
revolted about this time, and when Josiah came to the throne of 
Judah, in 638, the old lion was terrible no longer. Released from 
his clutches, the western nations breathed again. Hopes of 
independence arose. Judah’s mad rush after Assyrian ideals and 
customs ceased. The people began to feel ashamed of their 
attempt to Assyrianize themselves. A great revival of the wor- 
ship of Jehovah followed. Prophets arose once more. Zepha- 
niah took his text from the inroad of Scythians which flooded the 
Assyrian realms from 630 to 626 BC., and preached mightily the 
approach of the day of the Lord. Jeremiah received his call 
about the same time and preached those wonderful sermons to 
backslidden Israel recorded in chaps. 1-6 of his prophecy: ‘{O 
Israel return unto Jehovah, break up your fallow ground. 
Return O back-sliding children saith Jehovah. For I am a hus- 
band to you. Acknowledge thine iniquity and I will not look 
in anger upon you: for I am merciful saith Jehovah.”’ 

The nation was deeply moved, and, led by the king, repairs 
were begun on the temple in 621 B.C. During the progress of 
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the work the book of Deuteronomy was discovered in the tem- 
ple, and this gave a new direction and impulse to the reform. 
The account of the finding of the book, the consternation of the 
king on hearing it read, and the zeal with which its injunc- 
tions were carried out, form one of the most thrilling episodes 
in Israel’s history. As we read Deuteronomy, we do not won- 
der at its powerful effect. The spirit of the prophets breathes 
from every page. With earnest pleading it tells of Jehovah’s 
love for his chosen people, and recounts his benefits. It describes 
the base ingratitude of those who go whoring after other gods, | 
and thunders forth curses on the disobedient nation, while it 
promises ideal blessing for those who fear and love Jehovah, 
their God. 

The book bids them destroy all sanctuaries except the 
one which Jehovah should choose, to place his name there. 
No one doubted that the temple in Jerusalem was the sanctuary 
intended. The high places, though nominally Jehovah sanctua- 
ries, had been given over to foreign customs till they were 
scarcely distinguishable from heathen temples, and the idea 
that the Jerusalem worship was alone legitimate was no new 
thing, for Hezekiah had undertaken a reform in line with that 
commanded in Deuteronomy one hundred years before. Fired 
with zeal by the book, the people went at the destruction of the 
high places with a will. For once the prophets, the Jerusalem 
priests, and the king worked together, and soon the high places © 
throughout the length and breadth of the land were in ruins. 
Idolatry was blotted out, and the people returned with thanks- 
giving to Jerusalem and kept such a passover as had never before 
been seen in Israel. The young preacher Jeremiah seems to 
have thrown himself heart and soul into this reform, and, if we 
rightly interpret Jer. 11: 1-8, he took upon himself a preaching 
tour through the cities of Jerusalem, preaching the words of the 
newly-found law and seeking to make the reform secure. 

This reform of Josiah deserves more than a passing notice. 
It is a strange thing that anyone should have thought it possi- 
ble for a whole nation to get along with only one place where 
they could worship their God. We seek to place a church in 
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every community, and can scarcely conceive of conditions which 
would make it beneficial for a whole nation to have but one tem- 
ple. Such a reform naturally demanded radical changes in the 
manner, as well as the place, of worship, and an examination of 
the regulations in Deuteronomy will show the nature of these 
changes. The most far-reaching in its effects was that which 
allowed the sacrificial meal at each slaughter of animals for food 
to be given up and sacrifice separated from slaughter. But even 
if all necessary changes had been made, and the worship adapted 


_ to a single central sanctuary, we doubt if the people could long 


have continued without some sort of home worship. Forbidden 
to sacrifice, they would have done what they did at a later period 
under similar conditions, establish a synagogue service. For a 
people cannot exist without some sort of home worship. 

But there was no time for the reform to encounter these 
difficulties. After a few troublous years Jerusalem was destroyed, 
and Judah’s existence as a nation ceased. The actual results of 
the reform of Josiah were two. First, it cleared the ground of 
the old ritual of sacrifice, so that, when the people went into exile, 
they found themselves without a ritual for Jehovah worship. 
Sacrifice was forbidden, for no sacrifices could be offered to 
Jehovah outside the temple in Jerusalem, and that temple was 
in ruins and they were exiles ina distant land. They must invent 
a completely new ritual, and that ritual must not contain sacri- 


‘fice. Thus the ritual took a great step forward. The simple 


synagogue service, with its prayer and praise, its reading and 
expounding of the sacred writings, which arose among the Jews 
in the dispersion, could never have been reached so easily had it 
not been for the clearing away of all the old forms of sacrifice 
caused by the reform of Josiah. 

The second effect of the reform was not so wholly beneficial. 
It joined the prophets to the Jerusalem ritual and priesthood, and 
thus introduced the element of ceremony and ritual into prophet- 
ism. The glory of prophetism had been that it kept itself free 
from ritual and stood squarely upon righteousness of life as the 
one essential in the religion of Jehovah. The most awful of the 
prophetic denunciations had been pronounced upon those who 
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attempted to hide moral obliquity under a cloak of ritual. But 
now prophetism had produced Deuteronomy and lent its aid to 
make the form and the place of worship an essential element in 
true religion. We have in this the basis for the growth of that 
cermonialism which stifled prophetism and left Judaism an empty 
shell. 

We know almost nothing of the events in Judah during the 
twelve years from the reform of Josiah to the battle of Megiddo. 
It would help us if we could determine certainly what addresses 
of Jeremiah came in this period, but that is well-nigh impossible. 
The reform was undoubtedly successful, and the hopes of the 
prophets ran high. Now at last apostasy from Jehovah was 
rendered impossible. The Assyrians, too, were weakening year 
by year, and Judah felt again the hope of political independence. 
Jehovah had taken full punishment on Israel. The nation had 
repented and the glorious times were dawning. It was perhaps 
in this period that Nahum voiced the joy of the nation over the 
speedy downfall of Nineveh, as he saw the old enemy of Israel 
weaken and her destroyers gather closer about her year by year. 
How high these hopes had arisen, and the wild ambitions they 
had awakened, is seen in Josiah’s rash attempt to oppose Pharaoh 
Necho of Egypt when he marched north to look after his share 
of the booty when Assyria fell. Little Judah dared to stand in 
the way of the second great nation of the world. The foolhardi- 
ness of this act was shown by the sequel and is recognized by 
the chronicler in his account of the battle. Judah’s hopes were 
dashed. Josiah’s rashness cost him his life. Necho on his 
return to Egypt took away Jehoahaz, whom the people had allowed 
to succeed his father, and put another son of Josiah, who was 
friendly to himself, on the throne of Judah. Dismay fell upon 
the prophets. It was a terrible blow to Jeremiah, and his grief 
is recorded by the chronicler: “Jeremiah wept for Josiah.” 
With an Egyptian vassal on the throne, who at once established 
a royal court and indulged in luxury and oppression, the reform 
of Josiah was doomed. The last hope for the survival of the 
nation was gone. The fall of Nineveh, the rise of Babylon, and 
the battle of Carchemish, which followed in quick succession, con- 
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vinced Jeremiah that there was no hope and Judah must go into 
captivity. How hard it was for him to yield is seen in his prayers 
for Israel, Jer., chaps. 14-15, which may well have been made 
about this time. Not till Jehovah answers that even if Moses 
and Samuel should pray for Israel he would not hear, does the 
prophet cease his pleading and the sad conviction enter his heart : 
“The summer is over, the harvest is passed, and we are not 
saved.”’ But there is no time for grief now. A duty is before 
him. He banishes from his mind the happy years when, with 
the king and priest on his side, it seemed that the salvation of 
Israel was coming, and takes up what had always been the réle 
of a true prophet in Israel, standing alone against a wicked king 
and a blind people, and announcing to them their doom. 

Jeremiah saw that the people must go into exile, and when 
the news of Nebuchadrezzar’s victory at Carchemish, 605 B. C., 
reached Jerusalem, he knew that it was Babylon to which they 
must go. At once he preached a great sermon, Jer., chap. 25, 
in which he holds to the lips of the rebellious people the cup of 
the fury of Jehovah. And then, because he was forbidden to 
speak openly, he wrote out his message on a roll and had it read 
in the gates of the city. The fate of this roll and the full account 
of Jeremiah’s experience in the prison and in the dungeon, 
accused as a traitor and yet feared and courted by the weak 
king from this time till the final fall of Jerusalem in 586 B. C., 
are told with wonderful vividness and minuteness of detail in 
Jer., chaps. 36-39. The city was twice besieged by Nebuchadrez- 
zar, once in 597 when 10,000 of the best people were carried 
away, and again in 586 when the whole city was totally destroyed. 
Jer., chaps. 40-43, tellsof the anarchy which prevailed in the land 
‘after the city had been destroyed and a large part of the popu- 
lation dragged off to Babylon, and how the remnant left in the 
land with Jeremiah were finally compelled to take refuge in 
Egypt. 

The nation of Israel was now gone. The city was in ruins, 
the temple razed to the ground, the people scattered in Baby- 
lon and Egypt. But we need not mourn the loss of the nation, 
for it had fulfilled its mission. It had been the nursery in which 
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Jehovah had reared his people. The people of prophetism had 
been fostered in its bosom. The nation had not always recog- 
nized prophetism as her child. She had in madness and folly 
many times sought to strangle her own offspring. But the child 
had grown strong, and now it was able to go out into the world. 
It no longer needed the shelter of the nation, and the nation, 
blind to her noble mission as mother to the people of God, paid 
a penalty like to that which Judaism was to suffer when it rejected 
the Messiah. All that was godd in Judaism passed over into 
Christianity, and so now all in the nation of Israel that was 
capable of immortality was preserved among the prophets in 
exile. 

We come now to our second division, the remnant in exile. 
The prophets had long called the faithful few in Israel the rem- 
nant, and this is agood designation for those who inexile remained 
true to Jehovah; for onlythe faithful stood any chance of surviv- 
ing. The multitudes of those who lapsed were as completely 
lost as their neighbors from Syria and Edom. 

The material condition of the exiles was not unfavorable. 
They were in no sense slaves. Rabshakah’s promise to the 
people of Jerusalem, if they would submit to Sennacherib, con- 
tained much truth. ‘‘ Make your peace with me, and come out 
to me; and eat ye everyone of his vine, and everyone of his fig tree. 

. until I come and take you away to a land like your own 
land, a land of corn and wine, a land of bread and vineyards.” 
As soon as the shock of the transfer was over, they found the 
opportunity for material advancement even greater than at home. 
The policy of Babylonia made foreign birth no bar to advance- 
ment under the empire. Native qualities soon brought the Jews 
to the front in whatever land they were thrown. And later, 
when the attempt was made to reéstablish the nation, a great 
hindrance to its success was that the Jews found it a sacrifice 
to give up their lucrative positions and go back to live in poverty- 
stricken Judah, and only intense religious zeal induced any to do 
so. But this prosperity made it all the more difficult for them 
to keep their identity. The Jews of the northern kingdom 
who suffered a similar fate under Sargon a century and a half 
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earlier were already largely lost. The preservation of the exiles 
from Judah was due largely to the work of two men, Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel. We too often conceive Jeremiah’s mission. as 
simply to bewail the fall of his people, forgetting that in his com- 
mission, Jer. 1: 10, he is also told, ‘To build, and to plant.” He 
not only sent the Jehovah worshipers into exile with the prom- 
ise of return ringing in their ears, and actually set the duration 
ofthe exile at seventy years, but he first taught the exiles to con- 
sider themselves as the true remnant of Jehovah’s people. The 
earlier prophets had taught that the remnant would be left in 
the land. The ones purged out were the wicked. But soon after 
the first deportation and before Jerusalem fell, Jeremiah saw 
that the hope for the religion of Jehovah lay with the exiles, 
and by a telling illustration he turned the popular notion about. 
The exiles were the good figs, 7. ¢., the true remnant, while those 
left in the land were bad figs and doomed to destruction, Jer., 
chap. 24. Jeremiah’s high hopes for these exiles are revealed 
in his letter to them (Jer. 29: 11, 12). After the destruction of 
Jerusalem Jeremiah, as we have seen, went with those Jews who 
found refuge in Egypt. An example of his work in Egypt is 
preserved in Jer. 44, and he undoubtedly had a great influence 
in the establishment of Judaism there. The Egyptian Jews took 
little part in rebuilding the temple at Jerusalem. According to 
Josephus, Nebuchadrezzar did not allow them to stay there, but 
took them to Babylon when he conquered Egypt. But however 
this may be, in later times Egypt was one of the chief centers 
of Judaism, and to the Jews in Egypt we owe our Septuagint 
translation of the Scriptures. 

Ezekiel’s work was with the remnant which went to Babylon. 
He was among those carried away to Babylon in the first deporta- 
tion. The fifth year after he saw the vision of Jehovah and 
received his commission as ‘‘ watchman unto the house of Israel,’ 
with Jehovah’s warning, ‘‘Son of man, when I say unto the 
wicked thou shalt surely die; and thou givest him not warning 

. . the same wicked man shall die in his iniquity; but his 
blood will I require at thine hand.” 
With the awful importance of his message burning in his 
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heart, Ezekiel began preaching to the exiles in Tel Abib. With 
a wonderful wealth of imagination he depicted the glory of 
Israel’s God, Jehovah. In a series of visions he recounts the 
abominations going on in Jerusalem and shows how Jehovah 
was leaving the wicked city to its fate. After the fall of the 
city the tone of his preaching changed, and he sought to inspire 
his companions with the hope that the nation would be restored. 
He told them that the ‘remnant of Jehovah” was in their keep- 
ing and their faithfulness would be rewarded by the restoration 
of the fallen city. The last chapters of his prophecy describe 
the purified city as she will appear when, all the sins of the nation 
atoned for, the righteous remnant returns in triumph to their 
native land. 

The early years of the exile were a period of rapid change. 
The new conditions broadened the views of the people and put 
them face to face with new problems. Two things helped on the 
changes: the fact that the exiles were no longer a nation and 
the fact that they were without a ritual. As a religious sect 
they could carry out their religious ideals unhampered by the 
political restrictions unavoidable in a nation. And the impos- 
sibility of continuing their previous forms of worship left them 
free to develop a new ritual adopted to their new needs. This 
was the formative period of Judaism. Then the institutions were 
born which in later times, after the life had passed out of them 
into Christianity, hardened into those rites and dogmas which 
constitute Judaism, a dead formalism over which centuries pass 
without recording a change. We can only briefly note a few of 
the lines along which this development took place. 

First they produced a new ritual. We have already seen 
why they could not take their national ritual with them into 
exile. There is no definite information as to the real beginning 
of synagogue service. But it is not difficult to imagine how the 
exiles began to worship in their new homes. We know that the 
band of elders used to meet in Ezekiel’s house to hear messages 
from the prophet and talk over their hopes. Psalms 42—43 seem 
to have been written between the first and second deportations 
and show us a faithful servant of Jehovah in exile, homesick 
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for the temple worship, yet singing his song, and making a 
prayer to Jehovah in his exile home. Daniel is represented as 
keeping a season of prayer three times a day. Even thus early 
we may trace the antecedents of the synagogue service and what 
an advance there was in all that elevates and ennobles over the 
old ritual of animal sacrifice. 

Again there was a great clearing of vision as to the nature of 
the past history of their nation. They saw now the true mean- 
ing of the national experiences. And sadly they recognized the 
fact that it was the sins of their fathers, the persistent apostasy 
from Jehovah, that had lost for them their native land. A zeal 
for studying their history arose, and within thirty years after the 
fall of Jerusalem they had collected and edited the historical 
records of their nation, producing the great historical work of 
Judges, Samuel, and Kings. This history must have been com- 
pleted by 550 B. C., as it concludes with the liberation of 
Jehoiachin by Evil-Merodach in 558. 

We must remember the standpoint of the exiles to enable us 
to judge this history rightly. Doubtless they viewed many 
things as sins which were not so clearly perceived to be so by 
those who took part inthem. They could now pass judgment 
on their past in a way no contemporary could have done. And 
to this must be added the fact that they now viewed the past 
trom the standpoint of the deuteronomic reform and considered 
that all Jehovah sanctuaries outside of Jerusalem had been sinful. 
But if we make allowance for their point of view, we find the 
deuteronomic history, as it is called, full of the most lofty lessons 
in religion and righteousness, and infinitely more valuable for 
us than any bare chronicle of events could possibly be. It is 
history seen through the eyes of Jehovah’s prophets. 

Once more the early experiences of the exiles gave them a 
deeper view of the nature of true religion. They had broken 
the old covenant which Jehovah had made with Moses and 
which was based on obedience. They had not obeyed, and 
Jehovah had sent upon them the punishment their prophets had 
predicted. The old covenant of works was gone. Even before 
Jerusalem fell Jeremiah had begun to preach a new covenant 
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based on repentance. Jehovah would take away their old dis- 
obedient heart and give them a new heart. ‘Behold the days 
come, saith Jehovah, that I will make a new covenant with the 
house of Israel and with the house of Judah, not according to the 
covenant which I made with their fathers in the day that I took 
them by the hand to bring them out of the land of Egypt; which 
my covenant they brake But this is the covenant I will 
make with the house of Israel after these days, saith the Lord; 
I will put my law in their inward parts, and in their heart will I 
write it” (Jer. 31:31-33). 

This new view of religion led to a deepening of their view 
as to their mission and prepared for the wonderful teaching 
regarding the ‘Servant of Jehovah” in Isa., chaps. 40-66. This 
was the loftiest conception to which Israel’s prophets attained. 
Israel was Jehovah’s servant and the exile was the school in 
which she was being trained for her mission. The lessons which 
would fit her for this mission could only be learned through 
suffering. Here was the answer of the deepest religious thought 
in Israel to the problems of the exile. 

The new view of their mission worked a revolution in the 
ideas regarding the Messiah. Hitherto he had been depicted 
as a glorious king who was to come and smite his enemies and 
usher in a reign of peace. But now the prophet proclaims that 
the way of the nation must also be the way of the Messiah. 
His mission, too, must be accomplished through suffering. 
‘‘He was despised and rejected of men, a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with ‘grief, . . . . the Lord hath laid upon him the 
iniquity of us all.” And to the suffering Messiah this inspired 
seer gives all the promises foretold to the ruling son of David. 
“T will make an everlasting covenant with you even the sure 
mercies of David.”” And when the suffering Messiah goes forth 
to fulfil his mission, ‘ He shall not cry nor lift up, nor cause his 
voice to be heard in the street. A bruised reed shall he not 
break, and the smoking flax shall he not quench: he shall bring 
forth judgment in truth.” What if the Jews did forget this ideal 
in the years that followed and go back once more to their’ 
dreams of earthly might and triumph. The ideal was laid up 
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against the time when he should come who could alone fulfil it. 
The church as well has been prone to forget the nature of 
Jesus’ mission and feast itself with hopes of a time when the 
gentle Savior shall come again in wrath and smite his foes with 
physical force. 

Along such lines as these the Jews exiled in different coun- 
tries developed. Daniel, Ezra, and Nehemiah are evidence of 
the characters they produced and the influence they exerted in 
the lands to which they had been carried. One thing held them 
back from the natural fruitage of these tendencies. The prophe- 
cies of the golden age were all bound up with the temple in 
Jerusalem. The vision of the old prophets had been necessarily 
limited by the conditions of their age. We can see the form of 
the hope these prophets had bequeathed to the exiles in such 
prophecies as Isa. 2:2—4, found also in Mic. 4:1-3. Mount 
Zion was to be the center of the earth, all nations were to come 
thither to learn the law of Jehovah, and thence was righteousness , 
and peace to flow out over all the earth. The golden age was 
thus limited to the land and people of Israel. The prophet in Isa., 
chaps. 40—66, does not break through these limitations. On the 
contrary, they filled and inspired his soul. And it was to arouse 
his kinsmen to seize the first opportunity to return and build 
Jerusalem that he wrote this wonderful book. More than this, 
Jeremiah had definitely promised the exiles that they should 
return, and Ezekiel had devoted a large section of his prophecy 
to a description of the rebuilt city and reorganized nation. 

The overthrow of the Babylonians by the Persians under Cyrus 
brought with it the long-hoped-for opportunity. The prophet 
hailed him as the messenger whom Jehovah had sent to release 
his people and send them back to their beloved city. We need 
not suppose Cyrus himself was a Jehovah worshiper. The lately 
discovered inscriptions of Cyrus do not show that he had any 
particular knowledge of or interest in Judah. He simply recog- 
nized the folly of the policy of his predecessors in deporting 
conquered communities and gave a general permission to exiles to 
return totheir homes. Cyrus’ own writings also totally disprove 
the story of Herodotus as to the siege of Babylon and the turn- 
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ing aside of the river Euphrates. Babylon opened her gates to 
Cyrus of her own accord, and the conqueror entered the city 
‘without a battle.” The close parallel between what the Baby- 
lonian scribe and the writer of Isa., chap. 45, says of Cyrus is 
remarkable and shows how even in Babylon the Persian con- 
queror was welcomed. On the Cyrus cylinder we have the 
description of the wrong done to the Babylonian gods, and then 
the writer continues: ‘‘He (the god Merodach) pitied them, he 
searched all lands and sought out a righteous prince to take him 
by the hand. He called Cyrus by name and proclaimed his 
universal rule.” Isa. 45:1 ff. reads: ‘“‘Thus saith the Lord to 
his anointed, to Cyrus, whose right hand I have holden to sub- 
due nations before him I have called thee by thy name: I 
have surnamed thee though thou hast not known me.” 

Under this ruler it was easy for the Jews to obtain permission 
to return and build their fallen temple, and as Cyrus allowed other 
peoples to take back the idols which Nabonidos had brought into 
Babylon from the different cities of Babylonia, so the Jews were 
permitted to take with them the gold and silver vessels which 
Nebuchadrezzar had plundered from the temple. The eagerness 
with which the Jews seized this opportunity is seen by the fact 
that within a year after Cyrus entered Babylon a band of exiles 
were on their way back to Jerusalem. 

There is much uncertainty regarding the events of the early 
years of the restoration. He who would understand the prob- 
lems that face a student of the history of Israel should attempt 
to straighten out the course of events from the return under 
Zerubbabel to the time of Nehemiah. The difficulty is that our 
principal source of information is the book of Ezra, which is a 
compilation from different documents made at least 200 years 
after the events it describes, and the compiler appears to have 
put the documents together without careful attention to the 
chronological order of events. The one thing we are sure of is 
that the temple was completed by Zerubbabel in the sixth year 
of Darius, 516 B. C., for that is confirmed by the writing of the 
contemporary prophets, Haggai and Zechariah, whose preaching 
inspired the exiles to undertake the work. With this exception 
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there is hardly an event in this time which has not been called 
in question, and a recent critic has attempted to discredit the 
whole of Ezra’s narrative and affirms that there was no return 
at all under Cyrus, and the temple was rebuilt by those Jews 
who had been in the land since the time ‘of the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar. We cannot enter this discus- 
sion. George Adam Smith, in his second volume on the Minor 
Prophets, has considered the arguments carefully. As yet we 
see no more probable order of events than the traditional one. 
The exiles set up the altar on their return in 537 B. C., but 
opposition hindered the furtherance of the work during the 
reigns of Cambyses and Pseudo-Smerdis, and not till Darius 
came to the throne did they begin in earnest to build the temple. 
The temple was then completed in 516 B. C. 

The story of the struggle of the colony in Jerusalem in striv- 
ing to rebuild the temple and keep the fire kindled on Jehovah’s 
altar is a sad one. And more so because it was a struggle 
against fate. They knew not the meaning of their own feelings, 
and their eyes were blind to the significance of the prophecies 
they were striving to fulfil, The times had grown beyond a 
national religion and a ritual of animal sacrifice. The promise 
for the future was not on the altar in the temple, but in the pul- 
pit in the synagogue. And yet they could not recognize the 
signs of the time and measured the fulfilment of their hope by 
their success in resuscitating the dead past. They tried to com- 
press the visions of Isaiah into the house on Zion, and when they 
saw they could not they fell to weeping. And some doubted 
and: said the dream of the ancient seers was but a dream and 
never could be realized. And yet they toiled on for centuries 
and kept the building there and kept the sacrificial fire kindled 
until the light broke forth and showed them what those glorious 
visions and the burning hopes within them really meant. 
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THE SOCIAL LIFE OF THE HEBREWS FROM 
JOSIAH TO EZRA. 


By PROFESSOR L. W. BATTEN, 
Protestant Episcopal Divinity School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE social life of any people is interesting and important. 
Nothing so truly shows the actual civilization of a nation as the 
relations of its people one to another in daily life. The ideal 
community is that whose members are governed by the law, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” An investigation of 
the social structure of any nation soon shows its degree of con- 
formity to that ideal. 

People who have written about the social life of the East 
usually explain past conditions by present; what they see in 
the East today they assume to have been there always; the 
stationary character of oriental civilization has become a com- 
monplace. But the subject assigned to me assumes that the 
unchanging character of eastern life may be pressed further than 
the facts warrant. 

It is undoubtedly true that the conservative spirit is pre- 
dominant in the Orient. The sons do pretty much as the fathers 
did generation after generation. But there have been epochs 
in Hebrew history when new forces proved too strong for the 
spirit of conservatism, and so new conditions have arisen. The 
change, for example, that was produced among the Hebrew 
tribes by the conquest of Canaan was very great. The Hebrews 
conquered the Canaanite territory, but the Canaanite civilization 
in turn conquered them. Not, indeed, without a struggle. A 
nomadic people never changed its flocks for land without vigor- 
ous resistance to the overwhelming forces of progress. The 
story of the Rechabites (Jer., chap. 35) is one of the many 
testimonies to a people’s persistence in the traditions of its 
fathers. 
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In the period from Josiah to Ezra the Hebrews passed 
through the most remarkable experience of their whole career. 
Contact with the great empires on the Tigris and Euphrates had 
been had long before; but it was for the most part a hostile 
contact, and not productive of great influence. The Jews had 
carried tribute to Assyria and to Babylon ever since the time of » 
Jehu (842 B. C.); but they had not done this for the purpose 
of studying and using foreign fashions. In the exile, however, 
conditions were such that it would be little short of miraculous 
if the social life of the Hebrews had not been greatly affected. 
The contact in Babylonia was hostile, it is true, but it was 
nevertheless too close to be successfully resisted. The Jews in 
Babylonia had a great deal more freedom than is generally 
supposed. The exile was not a strict bondage.* Restrictions 
as to residence were undoubtedly rigid; but within the prov- 
inces assigned, the Jews lived in colonies with opportunities to 
develop their new life as they saw fit.” 

In the days of King Josiah (638-608 B. C.) the Hebrew 
nation seemed to take a new lease of life. His unhappy death 
in a hopeless and almost inexplicable conflict with the Egyp- 
tians prepared the way for the rapid decline which culminated 
in the destruction of Jerusalem in 587 B.C. In the time of 
Ezra, beginning 458 B. C., the Jews were engaged in the hard 
struggle to reéstablish themselves as a respectable power among 
the dependencies of the great Persian empire. As they had 
already been engaged in that attempt for three-quarters of a 
century, fairly fixed conditions in the life of the people may be 
assumed. 

It is not the purpose of this article to try to establish the thesis 
that the social life of the Hebrews was greatly changed by the 
influence of the Babylonian civilization; but to exhibit the data 
which the Old Testament affords as a basis of judgment. Con- 
clusions will be drawn sparingly, and only with the warrant of 
sure facts. If the change appears slight, it cannot at once be 
concluded that the Babylonian influence was mi/, for the material 
is rather scanty, and the Jewish writers of the later ages, like 

See STADE, Geschichte, II, 3 ff. 2 See Jer. 29:5 ff. 
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modern travelers, were impressed with the idea that whatever is 
has always been, and accordingly were wont to ascribe to pre- 
vious ages conditions prevailing in their own. 

Another difficulty which besets the historical study of Jewish 
institutions is the uncertainty which still prevails regarding the 


BEDOUIN TENT 


date of some of the sources. The recent tendency to push 
literature into the post-exilic age must be reckoned with. 
Uncertain critical assumptions will be avoided as far as possible. 

The inquiry will begin at home in the most literal sense, 
with the domestic relations of the Hebrews of this period. It 
will be convenient to classify results under certain obvious 
divisions. 

1. The position of women.—Speaking generally, the Hebrew 
woman occupied a position much inferior to that of the man. Her 
place was in private life, where as the wife and mother, and as 
the toiler, she must find the sphere of her existence. But at 
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times we find women occupying positions of great impor- 
tance. Huldah was a prophetess contemporary with Jeremiah. 
Though he had attained a position of prominence when the 
law-book was found in 621 B.C., it was not to him, but to 
Huldah, that King Josiah sent to know how to avert the wrath 
with which the new law threatened his kingdom (2 Kings 
22:14). 

Women were denounced by the prophets because of their 
pernicious influence in introducing foreign worship3—a fact 
which speaks for their power. Women as well as men exercised 
the office of prophet down to the last days of the kingdom 
(Ezek. 13:17 ff.). In the time of Nehemiah we find that 
women aided in the rebuilding of the walls,+ though they are 
not found in public positions in this period. 

In the simpler life of the earlier days women as well as men 
had gone to the local sanctuaries to partake of the sacred feasts 
(1 Sam., chap. 1); in the time of Ezra women were at the 
assembly at which the laws were promulgated (Neh. 8:3; of 
10:28); but it appears from Deuteronomy’ that only the males 
were required to go up to Jerusalem for the annual feasts 
(16:16). 

Jewish women usually wore a large number of various kinds 
of ornaments (Jer. 2: 32; cf Isa. 3:18 ff.). Trumbull has sought 
an explanation of this in the fact that the married woman 
preserved her property in the shape of ornaments and coins on 
her person in order that she might not lose it in case of sum- 
mary divorce.® 

The woman was to find her chief glory in married life, 
particularly as the mother of children. Widowhood was looked 
upon as a reproach (Isa. 54:4). That the childless wife had a 

3Jer.7:18; 44:15 ff.; Ezek. 8:14; cf 2 Kings 23:7; Deut. 17:2. , 

4 It may be, as Bertheau holds, that “daughters” in the passage in question, Neh. 


3:12, means villages, as often elsewhere; but there is much to be said in favor of 
Ryle’s view that women are meant: see Camd, Bib., in loc. 

5 Deuteronomy is assigned to the age of Josiah; for the reasons see the writer’s 
article on “ The Origin and Character of Deuteronomy,” BIBLICAL WoRLD, April, 
1898, pp. 246-54. 

6 Studies in Oriental Social Life, p. 322. 
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hard lot to endure, especially if there were other wives, 
witnesses the story of Hannah (1 Sam., chap. 1; cf Jer. 18:21; 
22:30). Two Psalms of the early post-exilic period express 
the happiness of the man whose wife bore him many sons 
(127; 128). 


PLOUGHING 


The amount of labor required of women varied with their 
social position. There were certain classes which lived in 
luxury, to whom manual labor was quite unknown (Deut. 28:56; 
Isa. 47:1). The finer qualities of a woman’s nature are dis- 
tinctly recognized, though not often dwelt upon. The great 
prophet of the exile can find nothing fitter than a mother’s love 
to express his conception of God’s love for Israel (Isa. 49:15; 
cf. 66:13). 

The Israelites had a high conception of the purity of women. 
The prophets continually compare Israel to the wretched harlot. 
Israel wanders from Jehovah as the faithless woman from her 
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husband.’ Prenuptial infidelity was punishable by death; but 
the husband whose charge was refuted by the woman’s parents 
was punishable with chastisement and fine and the loss of the 
right of divorce (Deut. 22:13 ff.). The death penalty was 
imposed upon the woman, either married or betrothed, who was 
taken in flagrant delicto, unless the crime was committed under 
circumstances which presumed helplessness on her part (zdid., 
vss. 23 ff.; cf John 8:3 ff.). The daughter of a priest who 
played the harlot was to be burned with fire, according to a law 
not earlier than the exile (Lev. 21:9). 

2. Marriage.—There was no class of men in Israel to whom 
marriage was forbidden. The Nazirite, the priest, and the 
Levite were as free as other men to take wives.* Notwithstand- 
ing a popular notion to the contrary, monogamy was the general 
practice? There was no law against polygamy, perhaps not 
even a sentiment against it; but for whatever reason plurality 
of wives was comparatively rare. The kings, indeed, generally 
had a number of wives, though we find a law against an excess- 
ive number even for them (Deut. 17:17). There is a law 
regulating the right of the firstborn if he were not the son of the 
favorite wife (Deut. 21:15 ff.). But in many cases we know 
that even men of wealth had but a single wife. Job is described 
as possessing all manner of wealth and greatness, but he had 
but one wife. It does not seem to be true, as often asserted, 
that the number of a man’s wives was measured by his wealth. 

It is very likely that Jewish practice changed in this respect. 
Most of the cases in which plurality of wives is known occur in 
the earlier period. There is no case known to me in which it is 
stated of a Jew in the later part of our period that he had more 
than one wife. 

In the pre-exilic period there seems to have been no objection 
to foreign wives. In many cases we know that Hebrews married 

7 See Jer. 3:2f.; 8:20; 5:7f.; 13:27; Ezek. 16:15 ff.; 23; Zeph. 5:11; Nah. 
3:4; Isa. 13:16; 57:3 ff. 

®The strong feeling against eunuchs (Deut. 23:1) shows that every man was 
expected to be the head of a family. This feeling abated somewhat in the later time, 


when many Hebrews had been slaves in the harems of their masters (Isa. 56: 3 ff.). 
9See HastinGs, Dict., art. “ Family Nowack, Hed. Arch., I, 159. 
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aliens without blame. Deuteronomy provides that a warrior 
may select a fair captive as a wife (20:14; 21:10).° Inthe 
post-exilic period there were many such marriages with foreign 
women, but we find a strong sentiment, and also vigorous action, 
against it (Ezr., chaps. 9,10; Neh. 6:18; 10:30; 13:23 ff.; 
Mal. 2:11). Jewish women were undoubtedly scarce in the 
new community at Jerusalem. It appears that Ezra’s company 
was made up exclusively of males (8:3 ff.). In spite of the 
vigorous action of Ezra‘and Nehemiah, this practice was only 
broken up after a hard struggle. 

A man who had betrothed a wife was exempt from military 
service (Deut. 20:7); the exemption continued for a year after 
the marriage; during this time he was free from any kind of 
public service (Deut. 24:5; cf Luke 14:20). 

One of the most persistent institutions in Israel was the 
Levirate. marriage. We find it in the patriarchal age (Gen., 
chap. 38); it is carefully defined in Deuteronomy 25:5 ff. to be 
obligatory only in case an older brother left no male issue, and 
the brothers lived on the same estate; we find it with a wider 
scope referred to in Ruth 4:5, 10, and on the basis of Deuter- 
onomy also in the New Testament (Matt. 22:24 ff.). 

There is little material in our sources to show the relation 
between the husband and wife. Nehemiah appeals to the peo- 
ple building the wall to fight for their brethren, their sons and 
daughters, their wives and their houses (4:14). ‘ Malachi” 
holds up an ideal married life as an appeal to the husband —the 
wife of a man’s youth was his companion, and the wife of his 
covenant, against whom he should not deal treacherously 
(2:14); we find the expression.“ the wife of thy bosom” (Deut. 
13:6). But there was not much in the way of the domestic 
happiness which makes the charm of the modern family circle. 
The wife often had considerable influence over the husband, but, 
as we have seen, did not always use it for good purposes. 

While there was no repugnance to the marriage of widows 

10 Deuteronomy, indeed, expressly forbids marriage with foreigners, either men or 


women, 7:3; if this passage is as early as Josiah, it at all events produced no impres- 
sion before the time of Ezra. 
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(Jer. 8:10), it is evident from the frequent mention in Deuter- 
onomy and the prophets of the orphan and the widow as objects 
of charity that is was no unusual thing for a woman to have to 
bear the reproach of widowhood. Ezekiel’s law forbids a priest 
to marry a widow or a divorced woman, except the widow of a 
priest (44:22). In the Law of Holiness™ the priest is permitted 
to marry anyone except a harlot or a divorced woman. The 
high priest—who is not mentioned in Ezekiel— was allowed to 
marry only a virgin of his own people (Lev. 21:7, 13f.). The 
prohibition of marriage with near blood relations (Lev. 18: 6 ff.; 
20:10 ff.) was apparently a late development. Tamar saw no 
objection to marriage with her half-brother, and assumed that 
David would consent (2 Sam. 13:13).” 

3. Divorce.—The wife was looked upon as the property of 
the husband. The Hebrew term for husband is da‘a/, “owner,” 
for the wife déaélah, “owned.” In the Decalogue the wife is 
mentioned in a catalogue of property which one must not covet. 
The version in Exodus names the house before the wife 
(20:17); but Deuteronomy names the wife first (5:31). The 
greatest horror was felt at infidelity on the part of the wife." 
The invasion of property rights probably had something to do 
with this. It was but natural, therefore, that the husband should 
have the absolute right of divorce. The wife was either a slave, 
a captive, or had been purchased, though the purchasing of 
wives seems to have ceased in the post-exilic period.* Free- 
dom of divorce prevailed throughout Jewish history ; it is found 
in New Testament times (Matt. 1:19; 5:31). No special 

™ Lev., chaps. 17-26. This law is in a measure separated by its peculiarities 
from the priest code in which it is embodied. It probably belongs to the period of 


the exile. On this law see DRIVER, /mtrod., 47 ff., where other references will be 
found. 

™ The only forbidden degree in Deuteronomy is marriage with one’s stepmother 
(22:30; cf Ezek. 22:10, and see WILLIAM ROBERTSON SMITH, Old Testament in the 
Jewish Church, second edition, p. 369). 

73W. R. SMITH, Kinship and Marriage, p. 117, says that in Arabia the husband 
was entirely indifferent to his wife’s fidelity; this was certainly not the case with the 
Hebrews. The beautiful picture of the faithful woman in Prov. 31:10 ff. testifies to 
the Hebrew ideal. 
™%4 See Nowack, Heb. Arch., I, 156. 
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grounds were considered necessary. If a man tired of his wife, 
he could easily get rid of her and take another. It was the 
custom of the later times, even before the exile, to give the 
woman a written decree of separation (Deut. 24:1; Isa. 50: 2); 
but the husband issued this decree without the intervention of 


SENNACHERIB AT THE HEAD OF HIS ARMY Chifiez 


(British Museum) 


any outside authority. The wife had no such rights; she had no 
power to put away her husband (BenzincEr, Heb. Arch., p. 341). 

There were a few limitations placed upon the husband’s 
right of divorce. A man could not remarry his divorced wife 
if she had been the wife of another since her divorce (Deut. 
24:3f.; of Jer. 3:1). If a man divorced a wife who had been 
a captive, and so a slave, he could not hold her in bondage, but 
must let her go free (Deut. 21:14). If he had unjustly charged 
his wife with prenuptial infidelity, he lost the right of divorce 
(22:19). Ifa man was detected in criminal association with an 
unbetrothed virgin, he was obliged to buy her as a wife, and 
might never put her away (7did., vs. 29). 

In the post-exilic period there is a kind of divorce without 
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parallel in the earlier history. Ezra and Nehemiah constrained 
the people, including some priests and other dignitaries, to 
divorce the foreign wives whom they had taken (Ezr., chaps. 9, 
10; Neh. 13:23 ff.). Ezra at first made the attempt to accom- 
plish this in a popular assembly; it was finally effected in a 
divorce court (Ezr. 10:16). The court was not considered 
necessary to legalize the divorce, but to make sure that all that 
had taken foreign wives should put them away. The book of 
Ruth is a protest against this spirit, and the prophet ‘* Malachi,” 
probably a contemporary of Nehemiah, represents Jehovah as 
saying, “I hate putting away.”*5 

4. Children—tThe Hebrew’s appreciation of children is well 
shown in one of the Pilgrim Psalms: 


Lo, children are an heritage of the-Lord ; 
And the fruit of the womb is his reward. 
As arrows in the hand of a mighty man, 
So are the children of youth. (127: 3f.) 


The cruelty to their children—a common thing in Semitic war 
—was one of the offenses of Babylon which long rankled in the 


embittered souls of the exiles (Ps.137:8 f.). Sons were always 
esteemed above daughters. The announcement that a man child 
was born made the father very glad (Jer. 20:15); but there is no 
evidence of such joy when a girl was born. The son perpetuated 
the father’s house and name. For a man to die without male 


issue meant the grave misfortune of the extinction of his name. 
Levirate marriage was an institution designed to prevent this. 

The children were esteemed above the wife. The book of 
Job conceives every misfortune for the patriarch: his property 
is destroyed ; he is smitten with disease; his sons and daughters 


32:16. This passage is indeed obscure. GEORGE ADAM SMITH, Book of the 
Twelve Prophets, 11, 344, supposes that the Jews had put away their native wives in 
order to marry half-heathen women of the land, and that ‘‘ Malachi” refers to the 
putting away of these Jewish wives as “dealing treacherously with the wife of one’s 
youth.” But the marriages are always of Jewish men with foreign women. We hear 
nothing of Jewesses marrying foreigners, except in Neh. 13 : 25 —an obvious quota- 
tion from Deut. 7:3. It is not unlikely, therefore, that we may give this late prophet 
credit for a higher ideal of marriage than was possessed by the zealous Ezra, or the 
Hebrew people before his time. 
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are slain; but his wife is left to him. The wife was valued 
chiefly as the mother of children (Ps. 128:3). The peace and. 
prosperity of the Messianic times are marked by “the streets of 
the. city being full of boys and girls playing in the streets 
thereof” (Zech. 8: 4). 


TRIBUTE OF JEHU, 842 B.C. 
(From the Biack Obelisk of Shalmaneser) 


The children lived under pretty close restraint. The mother 
was their chief companion. From a statement in the memoirs 
of Nehemiah (13:24) it would appear that the fathers then had 
more to do with their children’s daily life than had been the 
custom formerly. Nehemiah’s objection to the foreign marriages 
was based on the discovery that the children did not speak 
Hebrew, but a wretched favors, ‘half in the speech of Ashdod.” 

In the earlier times strict obedience was exacted of the chil- 
dren. ‘Honor thy father and thy mother” meant more than 
holding them in reverent esteem. Deuteronomy provides the 
death penalty for the son who would not obey his parents 
(21:18 ff.). The sons of David were not permitted to go away 
from home without the king’s permission, even when they were 
grown men. 

Children as well as women might be kept as prizes of war 
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(Deut. 20: 14); but often they were slain by their cruel captors, 
or were the victims of unnatural mothers or of helpless fathers 
(Lam. 4:10; Jer. 47: 3). 

5. Slaves.—There was no restriction of the right of- the 
master over foreign slaves. He was, indeed, enjoined to treat 
his slaves with consideration; but this was only a moral obliga- 
tion. There were many foreign slaves in Israel as a result of 
war, and of the slave trade which flourished at least as early as 
Amos. Hebrew slaves were on a different footing. Deuter- 
onomy prescribes that these shall be set free after six years of 
service, unless they voluntarily elect to remain permanently with 
their masters. With his liberty the freedman was to be furnished 
with such supplies as would make it possible for him to make a 
fresh start in life —the Hebrew becoming a slave as the result 
of debt (Deut. 15:12 ff.). There was, however, no fugitive slave 
law. Ifa slave effected his escape, he was not to be given back 
to his master” (Deut. 23:15). Precautions were taken against 
forcing men into bondage illegally, by making that offense pun- 
ishable by death (Deut. 24:7). 

The deuteronomic law was more liberal than the earlier regu- 
lations, which limited the release to males, and to their wives 
only if they had been married when they were bought (Ex. 
21:2 ff.). But the later Law of Holiness aimed virtually to 
abolish Hebrew slavery. A service for debt is recognized ; but 
the unfortunates are to be treated as hired servants, not as 
slaves ; and in the year of Jubilee they are to be freed, their 
children going out with them (Lev. 25 : 39 ff.). 

We know that the law of Deuteronomy was not executed 
very faithfully. Under the scare of a siege Jeremiah induced 
the Jews to free their Hebrew slaves ; but as soon as the siege .was 
temporarily raised they forced them back into bondage (Jer., 
chap. 34). The later law was probably designed to mitigate the 
evils of slavery as far as practicable, as the deuteronomic code 
had been found incapable of enforcement.’ 

6 Other nations did not observe such a law; see I Kings 2:39f. It is by no 
means certain that the Hebrews obeyed this law strictly. 

7See DRIVER, Deuteronomy, in the “Inter. Crit. Com.,” p. 185. 
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The debtor might sell his children into slavery (Isa. 50: 1; 
cf. 2 Kings 4:1; Matt. 18:25), and probably would generally 
do so before accepting that fate for himself. The poor people 
complained bitterly to Nehemiah that they would be obliged 
to sell their children as slaves, and, in fact, had already parted 
with their daughters (Neh. 5:5), the sons being held as long as 
possible. This transaction, as Ryle has pointed out, is in har- 
mony with the earlier law rather than with the later, which prac- 
tically forbade the sale of a Hebrew as aslave. Nehemiah took 
a vigorous stand against the enslaving of poor Hebrews, and 
his action may have contributed toward checking the evil. 
There could scarcely be an objection to slavery as such; for it 
is reported —in a source indeed not too trustworthy—that the 
first company of returning exiles had brought with them 7,337 
slaves, men and women.*® Nehemiah was aroused by the evil 
to the new state in the richer classes fattening on the misfor- 
tunes of the poor. 

The life of a slave is not generally an easy one, and the 
Hebrew slave experienced the common lot. He was part of his 
master’s household, and in the simpler family life of certain 
classes may have enjoyed some privileges. But hard service 
was exacted of him. The master is urged to release the slave 
in the seventh year, on the ground that ‘‘he had served for six 
years to the double of the hire of a hireling” (Deut. 15:18). 
Conditions may have been better in the earlier days, when some 
slaves would elect to remain with their masters. But, as the 
later law makes no provision for this, it is probable that slaves 
were only too ready to secure their liberty whenever it was 
possible. 


%Ezr. 2:65. The people mentioned here are usually called “menservants and 
maidservants ;”’ but they were probably slaves, though whether Hebrews or foreigners 
it is not possible to say. 
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THE RELIGION OF JUDAH FROM JOSIAH TO EZRA. 


By PROFESSOR LEwWIs B. PATON, PuH.D., 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 


1. The religious condition of Judah at the beginning of Josiah’s 
reign.—At the beginning of Josiah’s reign (639 B. C.) two great 
religious parties or tendencies were struggling for the mastery. 
The first we may call the traditional or popular party. It included 
the mass of the people of Judah, the aristocracy, and the priest- 
hood. It was thus the orthodox religion of the state, fortified with 
all the authority of tradition. Its adherents worshiped Yahweh, 
the national god of Israel. They regarded him asa tutelary 
deity, who was bound to his people by ties of natural kinship. 
Between him and his worshipers there existed a covenant, in 
virtue of which he was bound to defend them, provided they 
rendered to him his proper tribute. His demands were not 
exorbitant. His feasts must be kept up with regularity and 
splendor. Numerous sacrifices must be offered on his altars. 
Firstlings and first fruits must be devoted to him. If these 
conditions were fulfilled, he would be satisfied and would bless 
his faithful people. 

The idea that he made any moral demands was generally 
repudiated. Immorality was universal. The ruling classes 
oppressed the poor with the utmost cruelty (Zeph. 1:9; Jer. 
2:34). The judges were venal (Zeph. 3:3). The priests were 
corrupt, and the common prophets gave favorable oracles in pro- 
portion to the pay that they received (Zeph. 3:4). 

Society was rotten to the core, and the dissolution of the Jew- 
ish state was imminent; yet the nation as a whole was confident 
of the continued favor of its patron-god and fondly believed 
that somehow he would save it from the impending catastrophe. 
The fall of the northern kingdom in 722 B.C., instead of warning 


Judah that a similar fate was in store for her, had convinced her 
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rather that she was the favorite of Yahweh, and the escape of 
Jerusalem from Sennacherib in 701 B.C. had deepened the belief 
that the temple on Mount Zion was inviolable. Yahweh as thus 
conceived differed little from Baal of Canaan, Chemosh of Moab, 
or Molech of Ammon. He was essentially a tutelary, national 
deity, whose requirements were ritual rather than ethical. 

From a Yahweh-worship of this type it was but a short step 
to ordinary Semitic heathenism. Yahweh had early been identi- 
fied with Baal, and the old high places of the Baals, with their 
accessories of pillars and sacred trees, had been adopted as seats 
of his worship. This cult was still in full force at the beginning 
of Josiah’s reign (Zeph. 1:4; Jer. 2:8, 23). Close contact with 
the Assyrians, from the days of Ahaz onward, had encouraged a 
further syncretism (2 Kings 16: 10-16). Manasseh had gone all 
lengths in the attempt to blend the religion of Israel with the 
religions of the neighboring nations (2 Kings 21 : 2-9 ; 23: 4-14; 
Jer. 15:4). At the beginning of Josiah’s reign this syncretism 
was unabated. The people ‘worshiped Yahweh and swore by 
Molech” (Zeph. 1:5). Judah was full of foreign cults and for- 
eign heathenish customs (Zeph. 1:8,9; Jer. 2:10). Images 
apparently were used everywhere in the worship of Yahweh 
(Jer. 2:27 f.). Thus the religion of Israel as held by the popu- 
lar party was in danger of losing its distinctive features and 
being absorbed in the chaos of religions that filled western Asia. 

Over against the traditional, popular party stood the reform- 
ing, or prophetic, party. It aimed at the removal of foreign cults 
from Judah and of foreign elements from the religion of Yahweh. .: 
It antagonized foreign alliances as likely to lead to increased 
religious syncretism. It perceived that the old high places were 
so corrupt that they could never become seats of a reformed reli- 
gion. The temple at Jerusalem, however, it recognized as main- 
taining a relatively high type of worship. This sanctuary was 
of pure Hebrew origin and had none of the primitive Canaanite 
associations that attached to the high places. It was capable of 
reformation, the high places were not; the prophets agitated, 
therefore, for an abolishing of the local shrines of Yahweh 
and a centralization of worship in Jerusalem. 
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The prophets were not content, however, with the mere effort 
to remove alien elements from the ancient religion of Israel. 
They saw that the sole distinction of that religion from others 
lay in its ethical conception of Yahweh and of the conduct that 
he requires. If this ethical element were ignored, there would 
be nothing to distinguish Yahweh from any of the patron-gods 
of other nations, and the door would always be open to the syn- 
cretism that they wished to overcome. Accordingly, they 
insisted that Yahweh must not be conceived as a tutelary deity 
like Baal, but as “the Holy One of Israel,” and that the hom- 
age which he requires is not ritual but righteousness (Am. 5 : 21- 
24; Hos. 6:6; Isa. 1:10-17; Mic. 6:6-8). They declared 
also that, unless Judah repented and reformed its life, Yahweh 
would not spare it, but would give it up to the same fate that 
should befall other nations. 

As they thus emphasized the moral element in religion and 
ignored the ceremonial, the prophets had come to see more and 
more clearly that Yahweh was essentially different from the 
non-moral or immoral gods of the nations. They had advanced 
from the old Hebrew doctrine, that among the gods Yahweh 
alone is to be worshiped, to the new doctrine, that there is no 
God but Yahweh and all the gods of the nations are 'e/i/im, “ non- 
entities.” By the time of Josiah the religious conflict was clearly 
defined. The traditional party stood for ritualistic henotheism, 
the reforming party for ethical monotheism. 

At the beginning of Josiah’s reign the relation of the two 


‘parties was substantially the same as it had been under Manasseh. 


The traditional party was in power; the prophetical party was 
mocked and persecuted ; but, although few in numbers, it was 
strong in the consciousness of the truth of its message and of 
the spiritual unity of its members (Mic., chaps. 6-7). 

2. Josiah’s reformation.—In the early part of King Josiah’s 
reign an event took place which materially altered the religious 
situation. About 626 B.C. there came a sudden irruption of 
Scythian hordes into western Asia, who, like the Huns and 
Tartars of later times, left death and desolation in their wake. 
According to Herodotus, they spread their ravages as far as the 
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borders of Egypt. Apparently Judah was destined to fall into 
their hands. The general consternation which this calamity 
awakened encouraged the prophets to preach reformation. Zeph- 
aniah appeared on the scene with the announcement that the 
long-predicted ‘‘ Day of Yahweh”’ was at hand. Upon Judah, as 
upon all the other nations, the final doom was coming; the nation 
could not escape, only the “afflicted of the land,” that is, the 
persecuted prophetic party. Jeremiah also began his ministry 
about the same time, and in similar strain declared : ‘‘ Out of the 
north evil shall break forth upon all the inhabitants of the land”’ 
(Jer. 1:13-15; 4:6f.). 

Upon the king at least the preaching of these prophets seems 
to have produced an effect, for he set about a restoration of the 
temple (2 Kings 22: 3 f.) and made an attempt to restrict the high 
places (2 Chron. 34:3-7). Probably nothing more would have 
come of these efforts than of Hezekiah’s reforms (2 Kings 18:4, 
22) but for an incident that occurred in the eighteenth year of 
Josiah’s reign (621 B. C.). Shaphan, the scribe, being sent by 
the king to Hilkiah, the high priest, to obtain money for the pay- 
ment of the workmen engaged on the temple, was given a book 
that Hilkiah had found in the temple. The narrative of 
2 Kings, chaps. 22-23, gives so full a description of the con- 
tents of this book, and of the reforms that were based upon it, 
thai it is clear that it can have been nothing else than the book 
of Deuteronomy. It falls outside the scope of our inquiry to 
investigate whether this was an ancient code that had been lost, 
or whether it was a recent work that had incorporated ancient 
legislative material; we are concerned only to note the effect 
that the finding of this book had upon the religious .struggle of 
Josiah’s age. 

Deuteronomy corresponds remarkably with the programme 
that the prophets had set before themselves since the time of 
Isaiah. It is uncompromising in its hostility to mingling the 
religion of Yahweh with foreign elements. It denounces the 
high places as an abomination and prescribes that sacrifice may 
be offered only in ‘‘the place that Yahweh will choose out of all 
thy tribes’ (Deut. 12:4-14; 14:22-27). Its conception of 
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Yahweh is lofty and ethical. It has little to say about ritual, 
but lays great stress upon righteousness as the one thing that is 
acceptable to Yahweh, and it teaches that this righteousness 
can spring only from a heart filled with love toward God. It 
pronounces curses upon the nation that fails to keep its moral 
requirements. Deuteronomy, accordingly, embodies the high- 
est ideals of prophetism and was well adapted to be a manual of 
prophetic instruction. Rightly or wrongly, from the time of its 
_ discovery it was believed to be an authentic writing of Moses 
and as such to be binding upon the nation. 

When this book was read before King Josiah, he rent his 
garments in distress at the thought of the ruin that must come 
upon his people. In his alarm he turned to the prophetic party 
for advice. It knew well how to utilize the opportunity. It at 
once adopted Deuteronomy as its standard, and insisted that its 
provisions should be put into operation. Huldah, the prophet- 
ess, when consulted by the king, announced that all the curses 
written in this book would come upon Judah (2 Kings 22:15 f.). 
Jeremiah, as we know from his book, welcomed Deuteronomy 
with all his heart. He himself read it to the people (Jer. 11: 2), 
reiterated its curses in case of disobedience (11:3-5), and even 
went about the cities of Judah proclaiming the words of “this 
covenant” (11:6-8). 

Wrought upon by all these influences, the nation turned in 
favor of the prophetical party, and the king determined to insti- 
tute a reformation in accordance with the provisions of this 
book. The temple was purged of the images and foreign rites 
that Manasseh had introduced, the high places were abolished 
and their priests prohibited from ministering to Yahweh, a great 
passover was celebrated ‘‘as it is written in this book of the 
covenant,” and all the people pledged themselves to keep the 
deuteronomic covenant (2 Kings, chap. 23). 

Apparently the victory of the prophetical party was com- 
plete. Time soon showed, however, that the traditional religion 
was not slain, but only wounded. Before many years the major- 
ity of the nation had turned back from the strenuous, spiritual 
religion of the prophets and of Deuteronomy to the old easy- 
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going, sensual religion of their forefathers. Josiah’s untimely 
death in battle with Pharaoh Necho, at Megiddo, in 608 B. C., 
gave this movement increased momentum, for men construed it 
as a sign of the futility of keeping the deuteronomic covenant. 
Under Jehoiakim the reactionary party again obtained control, 
reversed the reforms of Josiah, abandoned the covenant, and 
refused to listen to the prophets. Jeremiah was soon con- 
strained to say (11:9-17): ‘A conspiracy is formed among the 
men of Judah . . . . they are turned back to the iniquities of 
their first fathers . . . . they have broken my covenant which I 
made with their fathers.” Jer., chap. 7, gives a vivid picture 
both of the popular religion of this period and of the prophetic 


preaching in antagonism to it. ‘Trust ye not in lying words, 
saying, the temple of Yahweh, the temple of Yahweh, the 
temple of Yahweh, is this. .... Will ye steal, murder, and 


commit adultery, and swear falsely, and burn sacrifice unto 
Baal, and walk after other gods, whom ye have not known, and 
then come and stand before me in this house, which is called by 
my name, and say, We are safe; that ye may do all these 
abominations? . . . . But go ye now unto my place which was 
in Shiloh, where I caused my name to dwell at the first, and see 
what I did to it for the wickedness of my people Israel... . . 
Therefore will I do unto this house, which is called by my 
name, wherein ye trust, and unto the place which I gave to you 
and to your fathers, as I have done unto Shiloh.” 

The prophet has in mind the impending Babylonian catastro- 
phe. In604 B. C., Nebuchadrezzar defeated Necho, and from that 
time Jeremiah saw that Babylon was destined to be the domi- 
nant power in the world, and declared that Judah must fall and 
Jerusalem be razed. This declaration was the signal for a fresh 
outbreak of persecution of the adherents of the prophetical 
party. Jeremiah was arrested on the charge of high treason and 
narrowly escaped being put to death by Jehoiakim (Jer. 26: 10- 
24). Another prophet, Urijah, fell a victim to the king’s rage 
(Jer. 26: 21-23). 

3. The exile-—The judgment which Jeremiah had predicted 
all his life fell in the reign of Jehoiachin. He came to the throne 
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in 598 B.C., and reigned only three months before Nebuchad- 
rezzar carried him away, with all the better class of the nation, 
into captivity in Babylonia (2 Kings 24: 8-16). The national 
life of Judah was practically at an end, but of this it was impos- 
sible even now to convince the adherents of the traditional 
religion. They were still unmoved to repentance, and Ezekiel’s 
standing designation for them was “rebellious house.” The old 
conviction that Yahweh was a tribal god, who would not suffer 
his favored kingdom to fall or his temple to be destroyed, was 
still cherished even by the exiles. They insisted on living in 
Babylonia as transients who might return to Judea at any 
moment, so that Jeremiah was obliged to write, urging them 
to give up these vain hopes and settle down in the land of their 
captivity (Jer., chap. 28). 

The dregs of the nation that remained in Judea were equally 
unaffected by the national disaster. They regarded themselves 
as spared because of their greater righteousness and despised 
those that had been taken captive (Ezek. 11:15). Confident 
that the worst had happened and that Jerusalem could not fall, 
they made no attempt at reformation. 

In the ninth year of his reign Zedekiah revolted against 
Nebuchadrezzar, who promptly came up and besieged Jerusalem 
two years. During this time, to the great indignation of the 
authorities, Jeremiah continued to prophesy that the city would 
fall. In 568 B.C. this event took place ; Jerusalem was razed and 
the temple burned. A second deportation was then made, and 
the nation of Judah ceased to exist. 

Up to the last moment both the exiles and the survivors had 
believed that their holy city would escape. Now that the blow 
had actually fallen, they sank down in blank despair. The 
more obstinate adherents of the traditional religion concluded 
from this catastrophe that Yahweh was a god powerless to help 
his worshipers. They therefore forsook him and adopted the 
gods of Babylon. They were speedily absorbed in the native 
population and ceased longer to have significance for the history 
of Israel. The majority, however, saw in the calamity a token 
of divine judgment and vindication of the prophets whom they 
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had persecuted. In their despair one comfort at least remained : 
the prophets had told the truth and might be trusted. The 
Yahweh of the traditional religion had left them in the lurch, 
but the Yahweh of prophetism still remained. The Jews, 
accordingly, turned eagerly to men like Ezekiel, whom before 
they had despised, to hear what they would say in this new 
emergency. 

The prophets rose to the situation. They ceased their 
threatenings of doom, and began to comfort and encourage the 
exiles with promises of restoration. Both in public and in 
private they preached separation from the heathen, exclusive 
worship of Yahweh, and righteousness in his service. The frag- 
ments of the ancient prophetic literature that had survived the 
fall of the nation they carefully gathered. Out of the old 
secular records they compiled religious histories, which aimed 
to show how failure to keep the law of Deuteronomy had always 
brought disaster upon Israel. They organized the exiles into 
Sabbath congregations (a prototype of the synagogue), in which 
the sacred books were read. Thus in a quiet way, largely by 
individual persuasion, a reformation was brought about more 
deep and lasting than any that had preceded it. The Jewish 
community was kept apart from the heathen, it was weaned 
from its love of syncretism, and the idea was fixed that Yahweh 
is the only God, and that he requires righteousness in his 
service. 

Half of the battle of prophetism was won. All that remained 
to make the victory complete was the recognition that ritual is 
valueless in the sight of Yahweh, and that obedience to his moral 
law is all that he requires. The exile might have been expected 
antecedently to have fostered this conception by making the 
practice of the ritual impossible, but the power of ancient preju- 
dice was still too great. The Jews of the exile, with that same 
fatuity which characterized their descendants after the destruc- 
tion of the second temple, attributed the fall of Jerusalem to the 
remissness of their forefathers in ritual matters as well as to their 
moral shortcomings. Instead of accepting the divine verdict in 
history and beginning to practice spiritual religion without ritual, 
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they became more zealous than ever to fulfil ceremonial right- 
eousness. The priests busied themselves with gathering all that 
had survived of the old liturgical literature, and, as far as was 
possible, the ceremonies of the ancient religion were laid upon 
the conscience of the nation as of equal authority with the moral 
requirements of Yahweh. 

It is true that voices were still raised in support of the genu- 
ine prophetic doctrine, ‘‘righteousness, not ritual.’’ The great 
unnamed prophet of the exile declared that Yahweh had not 
missed the sacrifices and offerings which Israel in captivity had 
been unable to bring to him, and represented him as saying: “I, 
even I, am he that blotteth out thy transgressions for my own 
sake” (Isa. 43:22-25). He taught also that Yahweh had 
accepted the undeserved sufferings of the righteous portion of 
the nation, ‘the servant of Yahweh,” in lieu of sacrifices. His 
view, however, did not prevail. The prophetic movement had 
spent its energy and was beginning to decline. In the main it 
succumbed to the spirit of the age, and, having won a half vic- 
tory, was willing to compromise with the traditional party. 
Ezekiel is the leading representative of this tendency. In his 
utterances delivered after the fall of Jerusalem he abandons the 
old prophetic pesition, “righteousness instead of ritual,” and 
takes up the position, ‘‘ righteousness and ritual.” In chaps. 
40-48 of his book he even goes so far as to lay down an elabo- 
rate plan for the rebuilding of the temple and the reéstablishing 
of its ceremonies at the time when Judah shall be restored from 
exile. 

4. The restoration.— The Jews soon had the opportunity to put 
their religious ideals into practice. In 538 B.C., Cyrus captured 
Babylon, and in 536 B.C. he granted permission to the exiles to 
return to their own land. Few were willing to leave their homes 
in Babylonia, but all were anxious to see the temple rebuilt and 
its sacrificial ritual reéstablished. Accordingly, those who were 
willing to try their fortunes with the colony were encouraged by 
those who stayed in Babylonia, and the cost of the expedition 
was defrayed by the Jews as a body. This shows that all were 
interested in the undertaking, and that all expected an increase 
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of divine favor from the moment that sacrifice was offered again 
in the ancient place. The distinctly religious and ritualistic 
character of the undertaking is also shown by the large propor- 
tion of priests that took part in it. 

The first act of the immigrants was to set up an altar on the 
exact original site of the altar of the first temple, and to offer 
upon it the daily morning and evening sacrifices. The feasts 
also were kept in their due course. The foundation of the new 
temple was laid, but, owing to the hostility of the neighboring 
tribes and the extreme poverty of the colony, it was impossible to 
proceed with it for sixteen years. In the second year of Darius, 
520 B. C., however, work was begun again, and four years 
later the edifice was completed, and the ritual was set in opera- 
tion with as much splendor as the poverty of the community would 
admit. The Jews both of Palestine and of Babylonia were con- 
fident that now Yahweh would bless them, seeing that at last he 
was worshiped in the right way. 

Only one step remained that ceremonialism might attain its 
perfect development : the ritual must receive canonical authority. 
This step was taken at the time of Ezra’s second visit to Jeru- 
salem. He then brought with him from Babylonia a “ book of 
the law,” which contained not only Israel’s early history and 
Deuteronomy, but also the body of technical priestly legislation 
that is found in our present Pentateuch. Whether or not this 
legislation had been in existence before the exile we cannot dis- 
cuss here. It is enough to observe that prior to this time it 
cannot have been combined with the ancient sacred history and 
with Deuteronomy. The new, enlarged law-book, which was 
practically our Pentateuch, Ezra laid before the national assembly 
in Jerusalem (Neh., chaps. 8-9), and it was adopted, as appar- 
ently it had been already by the Jews in Babylonia, as part of 
the fundamental law of Israel. Thus the ritual took its place 
beside the moral and spiritual requirements of Deuteronomy as 
equally canonical and equally important. The triumph of ritu- 
alism was complete. 

To be sure, the authority of Yahweh’s moral law was still 
recognized, but, as is always the case when ritual is regarded as 
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equal to righteousness, morality was formally conceived as out- 
ward obedience to a specific body of enactments. The oft- 
repeated words of Nehemiah, ‘‘ Remember me, O my God, for 
good, and wipe not out my good deeds that I have done,” are 
characteristic of the ethical spirit of the times and show the 
beginning of that Pharisaism with which the gospels make us so 
familiar. 

We should suppose that this constantly increasing formalism 
would have been opposed by the prophets, but the prophets of 
the restoration were prophets in name only. They were feeble 
shadows of their great predecessors, destitute of originality and 
content to echo mechanically the Messianic predictions of an 
earlier day. Instead of trying to check the rising tide of ritu- 
alism, they did their best to help it along. Haggai’s and Zecha- 
riah’s sole aim was to incite the Jews to complete the temple. 
Haggai tells them that they cannot expect the divine favor until 
Yahweh is glorified in his temple. The old prophetic doctrine, 
“I desire mercy and not sacrifice,” is forgotten. Malachi 
preaches, “ Bring ye the whole tithe into the storehouse, that 
there may be meat in my house, and prove me now herewith, 
saith Yahweh of hosts, if I will not open you the windows of 
heaven and pour you out a blessing, that there shall not be room 
enough to receive it.” 

Prophecy had compromised with ritualism, and, having lost 
its ideal, had nothing more to live for. Malachi was the last of 
the Old Testament prophets, and he himself showed the con- 
sciousness that prophetism was dying in the declaration that 
Elijah, the representative of the vigorous reforming spirit of 
better days, must reappear before the day of Yahweh can come 
(Mal. 4:5). This was the last utterance of Hebrew prophecy, a 
confession that it was no longer equal to its task. Ethical mono- 
theism had triumphed over syncretism, but ritualism had tri-— 
umphed over spirituality. The traditional religion of Israel and 
the religion of the prophets were both dead, and Judaism was 
born. The message of the prophets must now slumber for four 
centuries, dreaming perhaps from time to time in the hearts of 
the pious few, but not awakening until the greatest of the 
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prophets appeared to finish the work that his forerunners had 
been unable to accomplish. Jesus of Nazareth took up the task 
where the great prophets of Israel had left off, and once more 
led the world to the thought that true religion does not consist 
in ritual and outward righteousness, but only in love to God and 
love to man; that neither in Gerizim nor in Jerusalem are men 
required to worship God, for “God is spirit, and they that wor- 
ship him must worship him in spirit and in truth.” 


THE LITERARY PRODUCTIONS OF ISRAEL FROM 
JOSIAH TO EZRA. 


By PROFESSOR JOHN D. Davis, PH.D., D.D., 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 


THE writer of the present paper has been requested ‘to state 
briefly and in a positive way,” within the limits of 3,000 or 
3,500 words, his own conclusions as to what the Israelitish 
writers produced in the period from Josiah to Ezra. Josiah 
began to reign about 639 B. C. Ezra was commissioned by 
Artaxerxes to visit Jerusalem in 459 or 458 B. C., and took an 
active part in the affairs of the Jewish colony in 446 B. C. 
He may easily have lived forty or even forty-five years longer. 
i During this period of more than two centuries, notable contri- 
butions in both Hebrew and Aramaic were made to the historical, 
prophetical, poetical, and philosophical literature of the 
Hebrews. All schools of criticism recognize that the great 
prophetic books of Jeremiah and Ezekiel were products of this 
period. Lamentations, although anonymous in Hebrew, is 
commonly attributed to Jeremiah, the first four chapters at least, 
if not the fifth. Nahum belongs to the beginning of the period, 
perhaps falls within it. There is no serious disposition on the 
part of students of Scripture to doubt that Habakkuk and 
Zephaniah were written during the earlier of these years also. 
Haggai prophesied a few years after the return of the Jews 
from exile, and consequently falls within the period. Zechariah 
was the colaborer of Haggai, and his visions, his symbolical 
crowning of the high priest, and his answer to the deputation 
from Bethel—in other words, the first eight chapters of the book 
which bears his name—are universally recognized as genuine. 
As to Malachi, there is no occasion to date this little book 
later than Ezra’s time. Of the books-commonly called histori- 
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canon, not one after Samuel was written before the exile, 
although both the writer of Kings and the chronicler draw from 
pre-exilic sources. Of the books commonly classed as poetical 
there is every reason to believe, judging from the linguistic 
phenomena and from the character of the compositions them- 
selves, that Ecclesiastes and the introduction to the proverbs of 
Solomon, constituting the first nine chapters of the book of 
Proverbs, were not written before this period. They may safely 
be regarded as productions of its close. 

The work of the historian of Hebrew literature is compara- 
tively easy up to this point. He has not faced great difficulty 
as yet, he has scarcely heard the sound of debate, he knows not 
what issues are at stake. Leviticus, Deuteronomy, and the last 
twenty-seven chapters of Isaiah have been handed down by the 
custodians of the Scriptures as productions of an earlier period 
of Hebrew literature; and Daniel, Chronicles, and the latter 
part of Zechariah as productions of this period. The great 
question for the historian of Hebrew literature regards the pro- 
posed inclusion of Leviticus, Deuteronomy, and the latter part 
of Isaiah among the productions of this period, and the proposed 
exclusion of Daniel, Chronicles, and the latter part of Zechariah. 
The question of the date of the Pentateuch has already been 
discussed on broad lines and received as full treatment as the 
space allotted to the writer in the BisticaL Wor Lp for June, 
1896, permitted ; and it need not be discussed now. 

The question regarding Zechariah and Chronicles is not 
involved in the pentateuchal problems. With regard to the 
debated section of Zechariah, the historical and literary marks 
indicate the time and pen of Zechariah himself. In the first 
burden, chaps. 9-11, the house of the Lord was standing (9: 15; 
11:13). Solomon’s temple was standing down to the exile; 
and the new temple, built after the return, was in use after the 
year 516 B.C. The reference in 10:10, 11 has been cited that 
Egypt and Assyria were great powers at the time that this 
prophecy was delivered. But it was delivered after Israel had 
been carried captive (10:6), hence after the capture of Samaria, 
but before the fall of Nineveh, about 606 B.C. But a prophet 
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after the exile, as well as a prophet of an earlier date, could fore- 
tell that the Israelites would be restored from the Jands to which 
they had been carried, namely, from Egypt and Assyria; and 
although Assyria had succumbed to a later world-empire, he 
could still say that the pride of Assyria, the power by which the 
Israelites were still kept in captivity, should be brought down; 
or Assyria may be used of a geographical region, including 
Babylonia, and refer to the people of Mesopotamia, just as the 
term is employed by Ezra (6:22), although the region was 
then under the government of Persia. Accordingly, the first 
burden may have been delivered before the fall of Nineveh, 
while Assyria was still a power, or else after the exile, when 
Assyria had given place to other empires, and since the temple 
is standing, after the sixth year of Darius, king of Persia. 
Another datum which contributes to the solution of this 
question is obtained from the statement that God will break the 
brotherhood between Judah and Israel (11:14). The brother- 
hood existed until the reign of Rehoboam, when it was broken 
by the refusal of the northern tribes to render further allegiance 
to the throne of David. It might also be said to be broken when 
Samaria fell, and the northern tribes were scattered. The 
brotherhood existed once more after the Babylonian exile. This 
burden was pronounced after the fall of Samaria and the 
captivity of Ephraim (10:6). It properly dates from the time 
after the exile, when the current conception was that Ephraim 
and Judah were reunited in the brotherhood. In point of fact, 
they were reunited: many members of the ten tribes had joined 
themselves to Judah; and the existing nation was universally 
regarded as the representative of the twelve tribes, and in Ezra’s 
day, accordingly, twelve goats were offered as a sin offering at 
the dedication of the temple, and a second sin offering of 
twelve bullocks was made for all Israel (Ezr. 6:17; 8:35; of. 
Matt. 19:28; Luke 2:36; Acts 4:36; 26:7; Phil. 3:5). The 
prophet, proclaiming the oracle during the latter period, fre- 
quently uses the old terms Judah and Ephraim. So did many 
people living after the exile. Zechariah himself in the first 
eight chapters employs addresses, the ‘“‘house of Judah and 
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house of Israel” (8:13). It is to this post-exilic period, 
accordingly, that the references to the brotherhood of Judah 
and Ephraim point. 

There is a further and all-important mark. It is declared 
that God will raise up Judah against the distant sons of Javan, 
or the Greeks. It will be observed that the Greeks are chosen 
for two reasons: (1) Because the prophet descries the conflict of 
the church with the most distant nations of the world. Javan 
and the isles were at this time within the geographical horizon 
of the Hebrews, and they were used as types of the remotest 
heathen nations. (2) Thenovel feature here is that Javan looms 
up as the great heathen world-power. The earliest date when 
the coming power of Greece became evident to observers in 
the Persian empire was during the years from 500 to 479 B.C., 
and the coming greatness of Greece as the successful antagonist 
of Persia was already evident. Greece had successfully checked 
the advance of Persian arms; the Grecian cities of Asia Minor 
were in open revolt against their Persian lords during the years 500 
to 495 B.C.; the Persians were defeated at Marathon in 490, and, 
after their victory at Thermopyle, were crushingly defeated by 
the Greeks at Salamis, 480, Plataaand Mycale, 479. Zechariah, 
there is reason to believe on considerable and varied evidence, 
was a young man, say twenty or twenty-five, when he exhorted 
Zerubbabel to the work of rebuilding the temple ; and, conse- 
quently, these stirring events, which revealed the unsuspected 
greatness of Greece and opened the prospect that it would suc- 
cessfully intermeddle in oriental affairs, occurred during the years 
which were Zechariah’s prime of life. The second burden, chaps. 
12-14, is also shown by its contents to belong to the post-exilic 
period. The writer refers to the terrors of the people when the 
earthquake in the days of Uzziah occurred. He refers'to it as an 
event living vividly in the consciousness of the people. It was 
vivid to them either because of recent occurrence or because it 
had made a lasting impression on their minds. It certainly had 
made this lasting impression. It is treated as an epoch by the 
people of the generation in which it occurred (Am. 1: 1), and in 
the first century of the Christian era it was still remembered as a 
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solemn and striking event (Josephus, Amtg., ix: 10,4). There is 
another historical mark in this second burden, the reference to the 
mourning of Hadadrimmon in the valley of Megiddon (12: 11). 
The only natural reference here is to the mortal wounding of 
Josiah at Megiddo, when he went out against Pharaoh-Necho. His 
death was mourned by the singing men and singing women, and 
a lamentation was composed by the prophet Jeremiah (2 Chron. 
35:25). Accordingly, the second burden was delivered not 
earlier than the eve of the exile. Not only do the historical 
references in the two burdens point to late times, but the literary 
characteristics of these burdens proclaim them to have proceeded 
from the same source as the first eight chapters. This is strenu- 
ously denied by certain critics. It is urged that a difference of 
style is discernible between the burdens and the visions. This 
is true, but it is a cardinal doctrine of literary criticism that the 
style of an author differs at various periods of his literary career 
and when he essays different forms of literature. Zechariah’s 
style naturally underwent change during a period of thirty or 
forty years, and differed when he depicted visions and symboli- 
cal actions from the style in which he set forth solemn warn- 
ings. Still, in the parable or the symbolic representation of 
the good shepherd (chap. 11) there are traces of the same liter- 
ary hand as that which portrayed the visions and the crowning 
of the high priest. And more subtle marks of the same hand 
are seen in the unique usage of certain words and expressions 
which characterize the first eight chapters in common with the 
last six. A few of these are the Qal of yashab ina passive sense 
(2:8; 9:5; 12:6), me‘ober umishshab (7:14; 9:8), ’ehad for 
the indefinite article (5:7; 12:7), ‘al-yamin wal-s‘mo'l (4:11; 
12:6), “damah (2:16; 9:16; 13:5). The employment of the 
same word in different senses is also a characteristic both of the 
section which is acknowledged to be genuine and of the section 
which is disputed. 

These are the main reasons which convince the writer of the 
unity of the book of Zechariah, and that the mature life of the 
author was passed between the years 520 and 479 B.C. 

The principal historical argument for regarding Chronicles as 
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a later production than the time of Ezra is found in the gene- 
alogies. It is asserted that the line of David, which is carried 
down to Zerubbabel, continues until it mentions the sixth genera- 
tion after the return (1 Chron., chap. 3). If such is the fact, it 
scarcely comports with a theory that the book was composed 
before the death of Ezra; but an examination of the genealogies 
collected in the book shows that there is not the shadow of proof 
for the assertion that the families enumerated in 3: 21, latter 
part, were descendants of Hananiah, son of Zerubbabel. Their 
descent, and that of Shecaniah, whose posterity is given at con- 
siderable length (vss. 21-24), are not indicated. The phenome- 
non of unattached families is of common occurrence in these 
genealogies, and, when the text is not at fault, indicates that 
the family thus loosely catalogued belonged to the clan or tribe 
with which it is registered, though its connection is not traced. 
The four families enumerated in vs. 21 belonged to the lineage 
of David and were collateral with the royal line which descended 
through Hananiah, son of Zerubbabel. The position of Chron- 
icles in the last section of the Hebrew canon is also urged as a 
proof of its late date. But the place of a book in the Hebrew 
canon was determined primarily by its authorship. It was not 
written by a prophet, and therefore it is not givena place among 
the prophets. It was probably written by a priest, and there- 
fore it was put with the miscellaneous group of writings called 
the Hagiographa. Still other indications point to the time of 
Ezra as the date when Chronicles was compiled. The amount 
contributed toward the erection of the temple is stated in Per- 
sian money, not in Greek (1 Chron. 29:7, R. V., darics), which 
indicates that the Greek empire had not supplanted the Persian 
when the work was composed. The designation of the temple 
as the dirah, the castle or palace (1 Chron. 29 :.1, 19), indicates 
a time not later than Nehemiah ; ‘for after his time the dirah 
denoted, not the temple, but a structure erected by him (Neh. 
2:8; 7:2, both R. V.), which came to be distinguished from 
the temple and all other buildings as the castle. This date of 
Chronicles, however, if admitted, directly and indirectly proves 
several events, including the return of the Jews under Zerubba- 
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bel, to be facts of history. This result is clearly discerned, and 
it is an unwelcome result in some quarters, for it is incompati- 
ble with unsubstantiated theories that have been adopted. But 
that incompatibility, instead of being an argument against assign- 
ing this date to Chronicles, simply raises the question again 
whether biblical criticism shall be subjective. Shall the phe- 
nomena be manipulated, set aside, and adjusted to support a 
private theory? Shall the demonstration that, by pruning 
according to a prescribed method, a document may be shaped 
to correspond to that theory, be regarded as a proof that estab- 
lishes the theory? We are face to face with one of the weak 
points of modern biblical criticism. 

A different case is presented by Deutero-Isaiah and Daniel. 
They are not linked to pentateuchal questions ; they are not 
involved in the development of the ritual ; no theory of history 
need constrain the critic. The arguments for dating portions of 
Isaiah, notably the last twenty-seven chapters, in this peried are 
three. It is urged that the language is late and the style is 
peculiar; that the allusions to the condition of Jews and Gen- 
tiles reveal the time of the exile, and that the statements con- 
cerning the condition of the people agree with the historical 
facts, but those which relate to the future have fallen short of 
fulfilment. To these arguments the answer, which must unfor- 
tunately be stated summarily, is rendered: (1) There has not 
been shown a single word of known late date, nor a single 
foreign element, which there is any reason to believe was not 
current in Jerusalem in the days of Isaiah. Every word, phrase, 
and form is found in earlier Hebrew literature, or may be 
explained by the history of the times. As to the style being 
peculiar, change of style is consistent with unity of authorship. 
The literary activity of Isaiah was continued through at least 
forty years, and perhaps sixty. And is the style so peculiar, 
afterall? Those who deny the Isaianic authorship find it incum- 
bent upon them to explain the similarity of style. Augusti 
accounts for the ascription of these chapters to Isaiah, in the 
first instance, by the fact that ‘“‘they were composed so entirely 
in the spirit and manner of Isaiah.” Gesenius and De Wette 
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ascribe the similarity of style to imitation or the work of a con- 
forming hand. Umbreit calls the unknown author of the chap- 
ters in dispute, ‘Isaiah risen again,” as from the dead. (2) To 
the argument that the allusions which are made in these chap- 
ters to the condition ot Jews and Gentiles reveal the time of 
the exile, it is replied: (a) Isaiah lived with the Babylonian 
exile in prospect; and in his prophecies he transports himself 
to the scenes of the exile, represents the people as already in 
captivity, the land desolate, the temple burned, and foretells 
the release of the captive Jews. The prophets frequently trans- 
port themselves thus to the future and describe what they are 
predicting as already passed; for instance, although Zebulon 
and Naphthali had been ravaged and their inhabitants carried 
into captivity, the acknowledged Isaiah says of them: ‘The 
people that walked in darkness have seen a great light” (9:2). 
(6) The explicit references to Babylon, the exile, and the restora- 
tion are few. Many of the expressions which are commonly 
cited as alluding to the exile or the anticipated return to Pales- 
tine have no such meaning, but refer, for example, to the return 
of the people to Jehovah, or are vague and general, without 
specific application. (c) The acknowledged Isaiah and his con- 
temporary prophets were already living in anticipation of the 
Babylonian exile. There is scarcely an event connected with 
the exile to which the author refers but was known to the 
Israelites in the time of Isaiah. The prophets of the time pre- 
dicted the destruction of Jerusalem and the temple (Am. 2:5; 
Mic. 3:12; Isa. 3:8; 6:11), the desolation of the land of 
Judah (Hos. 8:14; Am. 9:11-14; Isa. 3:25, 26; 6:11, 12; 
32:13), the captivity of the people of Judah (Isa. 11:12; cf Mic. 
1:14-16). This captivity was to be in Babylon (Mic. 4:10; 
Isa. 11:11; 39:6, 7). There should be a return from exile 
(Joel 3:1; Isa. 11:11), and Jerusalem and the temple should be 
rebuilt (Mic. 4:2; although the destruction of Jerusalem had 
been foretold, 3:12; cf Joel 3:16, 17, 20). The spiritual 
condition of the people, as exhibited in these chapters, is that 
of the time of Isaiah ; idolatry under every green tree (57:5 
and 1:29; 2 Kings 16:4); and among the oaks (57:5 and 
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1:29; Hos. 4:13); and in gardens (65:3 ; 66:17,and 1:29) ; 
the slaying of children in the valleys (57:5, and 2 Chron. 
28:3; 33:6; 2 Kings 23:10); ascending a high mountain to 
offer sacrifice (57:7, and 2 Chron. 28:4; Hos. 4:13) ; hypoc- 
risy (58: 2-4 and 29:13) ; sabbath breaking (58:13,and Am. 
8:5; Jer. 17: 19-27) ; bloodshed and violence (59:3, 7 and 
1:15; Mic. 7:2); falsehood, injustice, and oppression (59:3, 
4,6, 7. 9, and 7,23; 10:1, 2; Mic. 2:1, 2; 7:3); neglect 
of the temple worship (43 : 23, 24,and 2 Chron. 28 : 24 ; 29:27; 
2 Kings 15:4; 2 Chron. 27:2; 2 Kings 15:35; 2 Chron. 
33:10). Burning incense upon bricks (65 :3) was appropriate 
to a worship derived from either Egypt, Assyria, or Babylonia, 
and was practiced in Jerusalem before the exile (2 Kings 23:12; 
Jer. 19:13).  Swine’s flesh was offered and eaten (65:4) by 
the Egyptians (Herodotus, II, 47,48), and commonly enough by 
the Babylonians. (3) To the argument that the statements con- 
cerning the condition of the people agree with the historical 
facts, whereas those which relate to the future have fallen far 
short of fulfilment, it is replied that the assertion applies with 
equal force to the acknowledged writings of the prophet Isaiah. 
He foretold the destruction of the cities, the utter desolation of 
the land, and the removal of the inhabitants far hence (6:11, 
12). This was fulfilled to the letter. But he prophesied, also, 
the flocking of the Gentiles to the standard of Jesse’s son, the 
return of the captive people of God from all parts of the world, 
the drying up of rivers which were obstacles in the course of 
the march, a highway from Assyria for the remnant of the 
people, the wolf dwelling in peace with the lamb (11 :6-8, 10- 
12, 15,16). These are the same predictions as those which, in 
the latter portion of the book, are pointed to as the extravagant 
utterances of an enthusiast and as having fallen short of fulfil- 
ment. Thus the acknowledged Isaiah, living two centuries 
before the fall of Babylon and the hopes which that event is 
supposed to have awakened, wrote in precisely the same manner 
as the author of the last section. 

There is one allusion in this last section, however, which does 
not reflect the common expectations and customs of the times 
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of Isaiah. Cyrus the conqueror, saying of Jerusalem, ‘‘ She 
shall be built,” and to the temple, “‘ Thy foundation shall be 
laid,” is mentioned ; but he did not appear in history until 
almost two centuries after Isaiah. But of this presently. First 
let us turn to the book of 
Daniel. 

The essential integ- 
rity of the book of Dan- 
iel is not questioned ; it 
was written by one man. 
But it is denied that ‘the 
author was Daniel. The 
date is assigned to the 
year 168 or 167 B. C.,, 
and the object of writing 
the book is declared to 
have been to support the 
faith of the Jews under | 
the dreadful persecution | 
‘ then raging under Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes. The 
chief arguments against | 
the genuineness of the 
book are: (1) Daniel is 
not mentioned among the DANIEL Michelangelo 
worthies of the son of 
Sirach in the book of Ecclesiasticus, about 200 B. C. (chap. 49), 
although he mentions Ezekiel, Nehemiah, and the minor prophets. 
(2) The writer’s use of Greek words, which indicate that he 
lived in the Grecian period. (3) Historical inaccuracies, which 
show that he was not an eyewitness of the events which he 
describes, but lived at a remote period from them. (4) The 
prophecies give details of history until the death of Antiochus 
Epiphanes only. 

These arguments are answered as follows: (1) The son of 
Sirach neglects to mention Daniel, it is true; but he also fails 
to mention Ezra and other notable men, like Gideon, Samson, and 
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Jehoshaphat. (2) The Greek words are confined to the names 
of musical instruments, and are all found in one verse (3:5) and 
its repetition. The Greek origin of at least two of these names 
is freely granted: p‘sant‘rin for the Greek psalterion, and sumpo- 
n‘ya’ for symphonia. But does this fact militate against the com- 
position of the book by Daniel in Babylon about 530 B.C.? 
By no means ; for a) instruments such as those described are 
known to have been in use in the Tigris and Euphrates valleys 
in Daniel’s day. 6) Captives from distant lands were employed 
to play on their own instruments of music; of the captive Jews 
the songs of Zion and the music of the harp were demanded 
(Ps. 137:1-3); and contemporary documents in cuneiform 
character abundantly show that not only captive Jews, but musi- 
cians from other subject peoples, were required to render similar 
service. Assyrian kings from Sargon, 722 B. C., onward, not to 
speak of earlier monarchs, had led off prisoners and received 
tribute from Cyprus, Ionia, Lydia, and Cilicia, which were Greek 
lands. Nebuchadnezzar warred against the cities on the Medi- 
terranean. It would be in accordance with custom for these 
conquerors to introduce Greek instruments and Greek-speaking - 
musicians to their court. c) Finally, the language of the pas- 
sage in question is not Babylonian and not Chaldee, but Ara- 
maic. The Aramzans had for centuries been in contact with 
the West. Their language was the international language of 
diplomacy and trade, and they were the intermediaries of com- 
merce between the East and the West. Their language acquired 
an admixture of foreign words from these sources. The writer 
of the book of Daniel is using Aramaic, and doubtless employs 
the names which were current among the Aramzans for instru- 
ments of this kind. It is for those who base an argument on 
these words against the genuineness of the book of Daniel to 
show that they were not current Aramaic before the sixth cen- 
tury B.C. (3) The asserted historical inaccuracies are not state- 
ments which are disproved by history, but only statements 
which have seemed difficult to harmonize with the meager 
accounts of secular historians. No contradiction between 
Daniel’s record and established history has been proven; the 
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asserted historical inaccuracies have, moreover, been steadily 
diminishing before the increasing knowledge of the times of 
Cyrus. The existence of king Belshazzar was formerly scouted ; 
but now the records contemporary with the capture of Babylon 
have made him a well-known historical character ; explain why 
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he raised Daniel to the third place of power in the kingdom 
instead of the second, for his father and he already held the 
two higher places of authority ; and have made clear why he 
and not Nabonidus is mentioned as king at Babylon on the 
night of the capture of the city, for Nabonidus was absent at 
the time. They do not yet clear up the reference to Darius the 
Mede receiving the kingdom, but they show that the appoint- 
ment of a regent for Babylonia by Cyrus was in accord with his 
policy. That the queen is represented as calling Belshazzar a 
descendant of Nebuchadnezzar was regarded as proof positive 
that the words were put into her mouth by a late writer, for the 
contemporaries of the queen would not have spoken of Bel- 
shazzar as descended from Nebuchadnezzar. The Greek histori- 
ans have shown that he did not, as it was supposed. Now, 
however, an inscription of Belshazzar’s father has come to light 
in which he calls himself “the mighty descendant of Nebuchad- 
nezzar and Neriglissar”’ (Babylonian and Oriental Record, Septem- 
ber, 1896). In view of the revelations of the cuneiform inscrip- . 
tions, itis bold to assert that there are historical inaccuracies in 
the book of Daniel. (4) The prophecies do, indeed, give historical 
details until the death of Antiochus Epiphanes (chap. 8), but are 
the prophecies not definite for the times after Antiochus? The 
fourth kingdom described in chaps. 2 and 7 can be none other 
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than the Roman empire, for the attempt to divide the second 
kingdom—the Medo-Persian—into two is a demonstrable 
failure. The fourth kingdom is, therefore, the Roman empire, 
which succeeded to universal empire at a time subsequent to 
Antiochus, and in its later development is accurately described 
in the book of Daniel. 

The ultimate ground upon which objection to the genuine- 
ness of Isaiah and Daniel rests is not found in the literary fea- 
tures not historical references of these books. But Isaiah 
(44:28 and 45:1) claims to foretell Cyrus by name. Cyrus 
appeared in history almost two centuries after Isaiah. The book 
of Daniel outlines, in the form of prophecy, the course of his- 
tory so far as it is related to the kingdom of God, down through 
the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes and on into the Roman 
period. It relates also the miraculous intervention of God to 
save Daniel, the prophet, from the mouth of the lions, and 
three more of his servants from the flames of the fiery furnace. 
If these books are genuine, predictive prophecy in the kingdom 
of God is a fact of history, and another eyewitness exists to 
testify to the reality of heavenly miracle. Predictive prophecy 
and the miracle have been the stones of stumbling in these 
books. The offense can only be removed by denying the genu- 
ineness. If it were not for these features of the books of Daniel 
and Isaiah, their genuineness would not be so widely questioned. 
If miracles and prophecy are impossible or unhistorical, the 
books of Daniel and Isaiah are not genuine throughout. If 
miracle and prophecy are possible and attested by history, no 
valid reason has yet been advanced against the genuineness of 
these books. If genuine—and the writer of this article believes 
that the evidence indicates them to be so—then the last twenty- 
seven chapters of Isaiah are not, and the book of Daniel is, a 
production of the period intervening between Josiah and Ezra. 
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THE LITERARY PRODUCTS OF ISRAEL FROM 
JOSIAH TO EZRA. 


By PROFESSOR EDWARD L. CurTIs, Pu.D., D.D., 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


JosiAH came to the throne of Judah in 639 B.C. Ezra’s 
known activity ceased at the proclamation of the giving of the 
law in 444 B.C. Our period then is almost exactly the two 
centuries from 640-440 B. C., and includes fifty years before 
the exile, the fifty years of the exile (586-536 B. C.), and the 
century following, or the first half of the Persian period (536— 
332 B.C.). To answer briefly and positively the question, What 
did Israel’s writers produce during this period ? and to give the 
leading characteristics of the literature, is the purpose of this 
article. 

All extant Israelitish literature of this period is found within 
the canonical books of the Old Testament, and may be divided 
into two classes: I, Undisputed writings, those readily and 
almost universally recognized as belonging here. II, Disputed 
writings, those whose assignment to this age has been a matter 
of critical controversy. The first class includes the writings of 
the prophets Zephaniah, Nahum, Jeremiah, and Habakkuk before 
the exile, Ezekiel both before and after the fall of Jerusalem 
(586 B.C.), Obadiah within the exile, where I and 2 Kings and 
Lamentations likewise belong, Haggai and Zechariah (author 
of Zech., chaps. 1-8), shortly after the restoration (their earliest 
prophecies being dated 520 B. C.), and Malachi, belonging some 
seventy years later. Under the second class we place Deuter- 
onomy and allied portions of the Hexateuch and Judges, the 
Priests’ Code, or especially the middle books of the Pentateuch, 
Isaiah, chaps. 40-66, and allied prophecies, the book of Job, and 
certain Psalms. The facts which settle the date of our first 
class may be given in a few words. 
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I. 


Zephaniah, according to chap. 1: I, prophesied in the days 
of Josiah. The contents of his book is agreeable to this state- 
ment. His words are mainly descriptive of an impending day 
of divine wrath upon idolatrous Judah and her neighbors. An 
appropriate historical background is in the early years of Josiah 
before the discovery of the law and the reform in 621. At that 
time idolatry was practiced in Judah, and within this period 
occurred the Scythian invasion of Palestine (mentioned by 
Herodotus, but not in the Old Testament), whose terror seems 
reflected in the des ive of Zephaniah. 

Nahum announces the overthrow of Nineveh. This is the 
entire burden of his prophecy. He wrote then before the fall 
of that city in 607 or 606 B.C. Incidentally he mentions the 
capture of No-amon (Thebes, 3 :8-10) which took place shortly 
after 664 B.C. Nahum’s prophecy then falls within these limits, 
whether early or late in Josiah’s reign it is difficult to determine. 

Jeremiah began his ministry in the thirteenth year of Josiah 
(626 B.C.; 1:3). Inthe fourth year of Jehoiakim (604 B.C.) 
his prophecies up to that date were recorded (36: 1-4, 32). He 
continued his activity until shortly after the fall of Jerusalem 
(586 B. C.), when he was carried by a remnant of the Jews into 
Egypt. His writings abound in many historical references, fix- 
ing their date beyond question. 

Habakkuk speaks of the Chaldeans as having already entered 
upon a career of distinguished conquest (1 : 6 ff.); hence he did 
not write earlier than the decisive battle of Carchemish (605 B.C.). 
Judah also had apparently suffered no captivity, hence he wrote 
certainly before 586 B.C., and probably before 598 B. C. 

Ezekiel dated many of his prophecies. His call was in the 
fifth year of the captivity of Jehoiachin (592 B.C.; 1:2). His 
vision of the restored temple was in the twenty-fifth year of the 
same captivity, in the fourteenth year after the fall of Jerusalem 
(572 B.C.; 40:1). 

Obadiah, whose words are directed against Edom, describes 
his rejoicing over the calamity of Jerusalem, which is best 
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explained as referring to the fall of Jerusalem in 586 B. C., and is 
evidently a fresh event in the mind of the prophet. 

1 and 2 Kings bring the history of Judah down to the fall of 
Jerusalem, with some closing verses, perhaps an appendix, men- 
tioning the beginning of 
the reign of Evil-Mero- 
dach (562 B.C.; 2 Kings 
25:27). The books cer- 
tainly are as late as the 
exile, but have such a 
strong deuteronomic 
character (see below) 
that they were probably @ 
compiled about 600 B. C. | 
and later enlarged, but 
they show no trace, as a 
whole, of being later than @ 
the exile. 

Lamentations contains 
five poems, all dealing 
with the calamities suf- 
ered by Jerusalem through | 
her siege and fall in 586 | 
B. C., and from the pic- 
tures of present desola- 
tion, clearly written not JEREMIAH senianple 
long after that event. 


Haggai and Zechariah (chaps. 1-8) furnish the exact date 
given above (Hag. 1:1; Zech. 1:1) agreeable to their principal 
object, the encouragement of the Jews at the time of the 

rebuilding of the second temple. 


Malachi, in dealing with the sins of the people, refers to 
unhallowed marriages with foreign women (2:11-16). This 
suggests the period of Ezra (about 450 B. C.; Ezra., chaps. 
g and 10), with which the rest of the prophecy is in entire 
harmony. 
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Deuteronomy and allied writings——In the eighteenth year of 
Josiah a book of the law was found in the temple (2 Kings 22:8), 
which the king, having been greatly stirred over its: contents 
(2 Kings 22:11), proclaimed as the law of the land (2 Kings 23: 
I-3), and he also carried out a series of reforms according to its 
requirements (2 Kings 23: 4-25). This book, from its warnings 
(2 Kings 22:13), from its covenant (2 Kings 23:3), from the 
reforms which Josiah introduced, is universally recognized as 
having been Deuteronomy. Was it, however, a literary product 
of the reign of Josiah ? It is written as though belonging to the 
age of Moses, and the narrative of its discovery reads like the 
finding of an ancient writing, and the reforms of Josiah following 
its commands have been plausibly likened to Luther’s proclama- 
tion of the doctrine of justification by faith according to the old 
and seemingly neglected epistle to the Romans. In spite, how- 
ever, of these facts we feel constrained to assign Deuteronomy 
to the beginning of our period. The question of date is clearly 
between the age of Moses and relatively that of Josiah. Against 
the earlier date are the following facts: (1) The conditions of 
society assumed are those of a people long settled in the land of 

Canaan. Cf. frequent mention of ‘the elders of the city” (19:12; 
23: 15, etc.), the laws of contracts, etc. (chaps. 15; 21; 23; 24), 
and especially the law of the king (17: 14-20). (2) The breadth 
and fulness of the style of Deuteronomy implies a long devel- 
opment of the art of public oratory. (3) There are no definite 
traces of the existence of Deuteronomy in literature or in life 
earlier than Josiah (or at least earlier than Hezekiah). Samuel 
violated its fundamental law of worship by sacrificing at many 
places. Elijah did likewise at Mt. Carmel. David appointed his 
sons priests contrary to its express limitation of the priesthood 
to the Levites. In short, the history of Israel’s literature and 
religious institutions is against the Mosaic authorship of Deuter- 
onomy. The book, on the other hand, fits nicely into the age of 
Josiah. It presupposes exactly the conditions of that age —an 
age, as we learn from Jeremiah, of great temptation to idolatry. 
Deuteronomy even warns especially against forms of idolatry, 
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‘the worship of the host of heaven (4:19; 17:3), which came in 
under Assyrian influence and were then prevalent in Judah. From 
this time on also the influence of Deuteronomy upon Israel’s 
literature is very marked. The parallels between Deuteronomy 
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and Jeremiah are numerous. The compiler of 1 and 2 Kings 
wrote entirely in the spirit of Deuteronomy and judged history 
according to its standard. Without the difficulty of assumed 
Mosaic authorship or setting in the land of Moab the late date 
of Deuteronomy would be unquestioned. This apparent author- 
_ ship, however, can be explained. The Mosaic period, from the 
point of view of the prophets, was that of Israel’s true and faith- 
ful relationship to Jehovah (Hos. 2:15; 11:1; Jer. 2:2). As 
the cry today is, ‘‘ Back to Christ,’”’ so the cry then was, ‘“ Back 
to Moses.” Today, in going back to Christ to apply his teaching 
to present needs, we reformulate them indirectly, giving thus laws 
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of Christian conduct. But an indirect reformulation of ancient 
principles is contrary to the genius of the Hebrew mind and 
language. Intensity is characteristic of Hebrew utterance, as is 
well illustrated in Christ’s use of the word “hate” (Luke 14: 26), 
and “thank ” and “ hide” (Matt. 11:25). The Hebrew language 
refuses also to lend itself readily to indirect speech. It is inca- 
pable of giving an address in its substance except in the form of 
an apparent reproduction of the ipsissima verba. Hence in the 
Old Testament historical books, whenever a writer wishes to 
report that one person made a verbal communication to another, 
he always says: “So and so spoke to So and so saying.” The 
direct form is always used." Hence, if in the reign of Josiah the 
Mosaic law and teachings were to be reformulated to meet the 
exigencies of the hour, they were naturally placed directly in the 
mouth of Moses. Indeed, practically no other method to pro- 
duce the required effect was possible. To preserve the continu- 
ity of the law, it was required also that new laws be given in 
the name of Moses. Hence the apparent Mosaic authorship of 
‘Deuteronomy is no barrier to its origin within the reign of 
Josiah. 

Whether this prophetic reformulation of the law was actually 
laid up in the temple and lost, or whether ‘‘ found in the temple ” 
was a technical designation of a law recognized as authoritative, 
having priestly sanction, we do not know. Deuteronomy may 
have been written in the reign of Manasseh, and the author in 
those times of religious persecution may have placed his book 
in the temple, and thus “the loss’ and “the find” may have 
been real. 

The influence of Deuteronomy is not only apparent in Jere- 
miah and 1 and 2 Kings, but also so clear in Joshua (especially 
chaps. I; 11; £2; 23), and Judges (the middle portion 2 :6—16: 
31), that these sections are naturally assigned to our period, and 
béar witness to a school of deuteronomic writers. 

The Priests’ Code.-—The reformation of Josiah was a failure. 
The good king fell at the battle of Megiddo. The people back- 

*Cf. ROBERTSON’s Early Religion of Israel, pp. 422 ff. 

?Under the Priests’ Code is understood the priestly narrative and laws of the 
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slid into idolatry. Judah soon went into exile. Deuteronomy 
had not been sufficient to save the state. Something more as a 
religious constitution for Israel was required. Ezekiel, the 
exiled priest and prophet, seems to have felt this keenly, and 
under the form of a vision he drew up a programme for the 
future. He heightened the sanctity of the central sanctuary by 
placing it within the domain of priests, that it might not, like the 
old temple, be liable to defilement from a proximity to royal 
residences (43:7 f.). He heightened the sanctity of the priest- 
hood by restricting it to the sons of Zadok, the Levites being 
degraded from office on account of their ministration at the 
high places (44:9-14). Ezekiel gave likewise an elaborate 
ritual for worship. He described also, with the measurements 
and detail of an architect’s plan, a new temple, and apportioned 
the land of Palestine among the tribes of Israel with the regu- 
larity of a military camp. We have here, then, a new spirit work- 
ing in the life and literature of Israel—a spirit of ritual and 
ceremony, of precision and detail—a spirit prompted by the 
highest religious motive, which saw no hope for Israel without 
transforming the state into a church and regulating its life 
through elaborate law and ordinance. This spirit gave rise to 
the Priests’ Code. It, of course, was not an entirely new spirit in 
Israel. Ritual must have always been observed in connection 
with sacrifice. Old ordinances were embodied in the new code. 
This spirit, however, gave a new interpretation of the past. As 
the author of Deuteronomy, in respondiny to the cry, ‘‘ Back to 
Moses,” knew no indirect way of expressing Mosaic principles, 
so the priestly writer who looked backward, just as Ezekiel had 
looked forward, placed in the wilderness the ideal constitution 
and history of the people of God. The old traditional tent of 
meeting, where Moses received divine revelation, he transformed 
-upon the model of Solomon’s temple into the tabernacle. He 
followed Ezekiel in giving architectural details, in elaborating a 
ritual of worship, and in systematically arranging the people of 
Hexateuch. » The most striking portions of this are: the account of the tabernacle 
(Ex., chaps. 25—31:18a,; 35— 40), the Levitical laws (Lev., chaps. I-27), the census, 


the arrangements of the camp, the slaughter of Midian, and the assignment of land 
for the Levites (Num., chaps. I—10:28; 26—31; 33—36). 
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Israel. All was necessarily represented as done, also, by the 
command of God through Moses. 

The Priests’ Code naturally follows Deuteronomy. In Deu- 
teronomy the central sanctuary is introduced with the emphasis 
of a new institution; in the Priests’ Code it is treated as unques- 
tioned and essential. In Deuteronomy all Levites apparently 
have a right to the priesthood ; in the Priests’ Code only the sons 
of Aaron. In Deuteronomy tithes are eaten by the owner 
(Deut. 12:17; 14:23); in the Priests’ Code they are given to 
the priests, who in turn give to the Levites (Num. 18: 20-28). 
In Deuteronomy the Levite is poor, associated with the orphan 
and the widow (Deut. 14:29; 16:11, 15); in the Priests’ Code, 
endowed with tithes, he is no object of charity. In Deuter- 
onomy the Feast of the Tabernacles lasted seven days (16:15); 
in the Priests’ Code an extra eighth has been added (Lev. 
23:39). The former was the method of celebration at the time 
of Solomon (1 Kings 8:65 f.), or when 1 Kings was written ; 
the latter, at the time of Ezra (Neh. 8:18), and later when 
Chronicles was written (2 Chron. 7:9). In Deuteronomy insti- 
tutions appear in their simple, formative state; in the Priests’ 
Code they are complex, and represent a later period of develop- 
ment. 

The ideal character, also, of the Priests’ Code reveals itself 
when one endeavors to make its narrative actual. It represents 
the tabernacle as completed in seven months—a short time, cer- 
tainly, in which to produce all the required elaborate metal, 
wood, and tapestry work. Possibly such an order given now to 
modern firms, with all appliances at hand, to manufacture, might 
be filled within that time, and such a building set up. But Israel 
was destitute even at the time of Solomon of the skill of work- 
ing in metals; and then they were sojourning in tents in the 
wilderness. Pre-exilic history also knows nothing of this elabo- 
rate structure. According to the Priests’ Code, the native instinct 
of Israel was order, their leaders were endowed with a genius 
for organization, and the people with the gift of falling into line 
never equaled before or since by any people. But their subse- 
quent history is all against such a supposition. The elaborate 
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camp life given of them in the wilderness plainly is only an ideal 
sketch after the manner of Ezekiel. The fearful systematic mas- 
sacre of the whole people of Midian, without the loss of a man, 
recorded in Num., chap. 31, is of the same ideal character. 

The Priests’ Code bears marks also of the exilic and post- 
exilic period in dating events with the year, month, and day, as 
in Ezekiel, Haggai, Zechariah, while in the earlier literature the 
year only is given, save in one instance when the months are 
added, but not the days (1 Kings 6:37f.). With these late 
writers also the months are numbered and not named as in the 
earlier literature. This, too, is the method of the: Priests’ Code. 

The ¢erminus ad quem of this great document, afterward united 
with the earlier narratives and laws to form the Hexateuch, is 
easily fixed. It was clearly the book of the law, or in the book 
of the law brought and read by Ezra, the priest and scribe, in 
Jerusalem at the Feast of the Tabernacles in the year 444 B. C., 
and solemnly received and ratified by the whole people (Neh., 
chaps. 8-10). 

Isaiah, chaps. go-66, and allied prophecies—Under the name 
of Isaiah, the prophet of the reign of Hezekiah, we have a large 
book of sixty-six chapters. In examining these chapters one is 
struck by the subtitles (2:1; 13:1; 28:1; 15:1; 17:1; 19:1; 
21:1, II, 13; 22:1; 23:1; 30:6), two of which repeat the 
name of Isaiah as an author (2:1; 13:1). These facts suggest 
compilation or editing by another than the prophet. We have 
then a collection of writings under Isaiah’s name. In this col- 
lection chaps. 40-66 form a section by themselves, without title 
or introduction. Their historical situation since Jerusalem is 
destroyed (44: 26-28; 45:13;, 58:12; €3:18; 64:10f.), the 
captives are in Babylon (42:14; 47:1 ff.; 48:20), and Cyrus, 
having entered upon a career of conquest, is known (41:1-3, 25; 
45:1), is in the main that of the exile. Chaps. 63-66, contain- 
ing marks of an author residing in Palestine, probably are an 
appendix written by a member of the restored community after 
536 B.C. 

The historical section, chaps. 36-39, closely resembles the 
parallel narrative in 2 Kings, chaps. 18-20, and a comparison of 
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the two texts shows that the text of Isaiah is the later. The 
compilation, then, of chaps. 1-39 is late, and within chaps. 1-35 
may be late prophetic pieces. Such are found: 13-14:23, 
announcing the fall of Babylon and presupposing the exile 
(14:1, relatively 13:19; 14: 1-6); chaps. 34-35, from the close 
resemblance of chap. 35 to the second Isaiah (cf 40:35; 
41:18; 42:15 f.; 55:12 f.); and chaps. 24-27, which are very 
different in structure and point of view from the known prophe- 
cies of Isaiah. Their general character is apocalyptic or escha- 
tological, a form of representation belonging to the exilic and 
post-exilic period (cf Ezek., chaps. 38-39 ; Joel, 3: 9-21; Zech., 
chaps. 12-14), and whose date is very difficult to determine. 
The writer seems to be in Jerusalem (25:6). The powers 
hostile to Israel seem to be undergoing a process of judgment 
not yet concluded (28:1,7). Israel’s redemption also has only 
been partially fulfilled (26: 12-21). These features suggest an 
early post-exilic period. The tone and longings are similar to 
those of Haggai and Zechariah. Many, however, place these 
chapters later than Ezra. 

The book of Job—The date of this great poem, from the 
absence of any historical allusions, is very difficult to determine. 
It evidently belongs to an age of reflection and of advanced 
social life, tinged with misery and disorder. This suits the 
period of the exile and the following century. But we place it 
especially at this time because the problem of God’s moral 
government and of innocent ‘suffering was then very pressing. 
We meet it ina rudimentary form in the experience and writings 
of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, and distinct and definite in the second 
Isaiah. The parallel passages in this and the book of Job are 
also numerous and striking. Both magnify and beautifully 
describe the revelation of God in nature, and together they are 
the sublimest portions of the Old Testament. Ezekiel’s allu- 
sion to Job shows that a story of his righteousness was familiar 
during the exile, and that he might well then or later have been 
chosen as the subject of a poem and made in a book of comfort 
the representative of the pious sufferers of Israel. 

Certain Psalms.—To determine with precision the dates of 
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the Psalms is impossible. Prayer and praise may be similarly 
expressed within many centuries. Religious experience con- 
stantly repeats itself, and Israel suffered repeated wrongs and 
oppressions, whose separate cries cannot be distinguished. A 
considerable number of Psalms, however, must belong to our 
period, and we may seek them in the following groups: (1) 
those magnifying the law (deuteronomic), Pss. 1; 19 : 7-14; (2) 
those of the tone and times of Jeremiah, Pss. 5; 6; 14; 52-55; 
(3) those reflecting the sufferings and circumstances of the 
exile, Pss. 22; 51; 88; 90; (4) those looking back upon the 
_ exile and exulting in the restoration, Pss. 40; 66; 67; 85; 103; 
106; 107; 124; 137; (5) those apparently connected with the 
dedication of the second temple, Pss. 95-99. Such a list as we 
have given is by no means exhaustive, but only suggestive of 
the Psalms to be assigned within our period. 


Ill. 


The characteristics of the literature of Israel within this period 
are: (1) Intense subjectivity of feeling. This meets us espe- 


cially in the hortatory form of Deuteronomy, in the plaints of 
Jeremiah, and in the passionate cries of Job. (2) An oppressive 
sense of sin and divine retribution. This, indeed, is the key to 
the development of Israel’s literature. The literature is religious. 
Its problem is the ‘relation of Israel and mankind to God. 
Hence it flourished in a period of apparent disintegration and 
fall, and thus is unlike the literature of other peoples, which has 
usually flourished in periods of prosperity. When Israel’s hopes 
ceased to be political, and the fulfilment of her destiny must be 
sought in the life of a church or a people of God, the hour was 
ripe for her greatest literary achievements. (3) A full assur- 
ance of final triumph and redemption. This is the characteristic 
note of the second Isaiah, and follows, through the revelation of 
Jehovah’s indissoluble loving choice of Israel, the thought of_sin 
and retribution. Where sin abounds, grace much more abounds. 
(4) A tendency in prophecy to become apocalyptic (cf Ezek., 
chaps. 37-48; Zech., chaps. 1-8). The necessity for divine 
intervention is emphasized, and the progress and redemption of 
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God’s people becomes less and less a matter of human activity. 
The naive spontaneity of the storyteller seen in the tales of the 
patriarchs and of the prophets Elijah and Elisha gives way to 
the artificiality of a religious pragmatism illustrated mildly in 
the deuteronomic narratives, and definitely in those of the 
Priests’ Code. (5) A striving after literary form or finish (an 
external characteristic). This appears in the qinah-rhythm, the 
dirge or elegiac rhythm, of Lamentations, Ezek. 19: 2-9, etc. 
Such endeavors led also to the alphabetic device seen in Lamen- 
tations. Not, indeed, until this period does literary composition 
seem to have been systematically cultivated in Judah, and writ- 
ings carefully arranged. This is the inference from Jeremiah’s 
pains to have his prophecies transcribed, from the interchange 
of letters with captives in Babylon, and from Ezekiel’s system- 
atic dating and arrangement of his prophecies. We read of 
nothing like this at an earlier period. 
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“AND entering into the tomb they saw a young man sitting on the 
right side, arrayed in a white robe: and they were amazed. And he 
saith unto them, Be not amazed. Ye seek Jesus the Nazarene, which 
hath been crucified: he is risen: he is not here; behold the place 
where they laid him.” 

This conception of the angel at the sepulcher, following the 
account by Mark, is the work of our American sculptor, Erastus Dow 
Palmer, and the illustration is from a photograph of the original 
statue in clay just as it left the hand of the artist. 

The angel here is a royal herald intrusted with a celestial commis- 
sion of transcendent import, the announcer of the supreme event of 
the universe and the crowning fact in human history. No insignia 
proclaims his exalted office ; his personality alone, clad in the simplic- 
ity of heavenly greatness, suffices. In the pose of the angel, inclined 
slightly forward, with hands resting upon his knees, there is expressed 
a sense of alertness and aptitude that is strikingly forceful. ‘The long 
white garment” falls about his form of heroic size, in folds that are the 
perfection of grace. 

One feels that the statue is the work of an original and poetic 
mind that has striven earnestly to represent that exalted being created 
worthy to stand in the presence of God, the “‘messenger of Jehovah,” 
and bearer of gracious tidings, noble in form, endowed with the high- 
est attributes of immortal beauty and intellect. In this respect it 
stands in marked contrast with many of the weak conventional repre- 
sentations of the same subject wrought by the hesitating hand of less 
intelligent art. JoHN LENox. 


tSee frontispiece. 
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MATERIAL FROM ENGLISH LITERATURE ILLUSTRA- 
TIVE OF THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
LESSONS. 


I. THE CRUCIFIXION. Il. THE RESURRECTION. 


By PROFESSOR MyRA REYNOLDS, Pu.D., 
The University of Chicago. 


I. The crucifixion.— The crucifixion as the supreme act of Christ’s self- 
sacrifice for man is a frequent inspiration in Christina Rossetti’s fine poems. 
In The Three Enemies the temptations of ‘‘The Flesh,” ‘The World,” and 
“The Devil” are repelled by constant reference to Christ’s sufferings. The 
following stanzas are illustrative : 

“ Sweet, thou art sad.” 
“‘ Beneath a rod 


More heavy, Christ for my sake trod 
The wine-press of the wrath of God.” 


“ Sweet, thou art young.” 
“So He was young 
Who for my sake in silence hung 
Upon the Cross with Passion wrung.” 

Behold the Man! and Good Friday are a passionate outcry against the 
easy indifference with which man can think of the Christ who bore our shame 
in agony. In /¢ is Finished the thought of love is prominent: 

Thy unblemished Body on the Tree 
Was bared and broken to atone 
For me, for me, 
Thy little one 

In Long Barren is the desire to answer Christ’s love with such life as will 

please him: 


Thou who didst hang upon a barren tree 
My God, for me; 

Though I till now be barren, now at length, 
Lord, give me strength 


To bring forth fruit to Thee. 


Herbert's The Sacrifice is a poem of sixty-three stanzas, in which is given 
an account of the betrayal, the trial, and the crucifixion. Christ is repre- 
sented as speaking, and each stanza ends with the refrain: ‘ Was ever grief 
like Mine?” In Giles Fletcher's Christ's Triumph over Death we have again 
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the biblical story from the garden of Gethsemane to the death on the cross. 
Of terrible power is the description of Judas, who, like “staring Orestes, 
with eyes flung back upon his mother’s ghost,” flees from the hellish hags 
of remorse that pursue him to his death. In stanza 46 Satan is represented 
as pushing Judas on to despair with these words: 
He gave thee life: why shouldst thou seeke to slay Him? 
He lent thee wealth: to feed thy avarice? 
He cal’d thee friend : what, that thou shouldst betray Him? 
He kis’t thee, though He knew His life the price ; 
He wash’t thy feet: shouldst thou His sacrifice? 
He gave thee bread, and wine, His bodie, blood, 
And at thy heart, to enter in He stood; 
But then I entered in, and all my snakie brood. 
The same strain is continued in the comments on the multitude who cried 
out for the crucifixion of Jesus: 
Why should they think Thee worthy to be slaine? 
Was it because thou gav’st their blinde men eyes? 
Or that Thou mad’st their lame to walke againe? 
Or for Thou heald’st their sick men’s maladies? 
Or mad’st their dumbe to speake and dead to rise? 
Il. The resurrection.—One of the noblest Easter poems is that in 
Goethe’s Faust (see Bayard Taylor's translation). Faust is just about to 
drink the poison in the cup of clearest crystal, 


A solemn festal cup, a greeting to the morn, 


when suddenly with the break of day the church bells begin to peal, and the 
fresh, young voices of the choir boys in the neighboring cathedral ring out 
the joyous song, “Christ is arisen.” The gladness of these “gentle, powerful 
sounds of Heaven” breaks the spell of Faust’s dark mood, and brings him 
back to his old allegiance to life. Memories of heavenly love and spring’s 
rejoicing holidays and childhood’s familiar pleasures have come in the wake 
of the Easter song. The hymn should be studied in its setting to get the full 
effect. 
‘Of Easter songs and hymns there are many. George Herbert's Easter 
begins with the quaint verse: 
Rise, heart, thy Lord is risen; sing His praise 
Without delayes, 
Who takes thee by the hand, that thou likewise 
With Him mayst rise. 
See also Crashaw’s Easter Day, in which are the fine lines: 


In Joy’s white annals lives this hour 
When life was born. 


Vaughan’s Laster Hymn celebrates in curiously homely but effective 
words the victory of Christ over death. It begins: 


Death and darkness get you packing, 
Nothing now to man is lacking ; 
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All your triumphs now are ended 
And what Adam marr’d is mended. 

See also The Bohemian Easter Hymn (1531), Wesley’s The Lord is Risen, 
Keble’s Zaster Day, as other examples of the treatment of the theme in popu- 
lar hymnology. In Fletcher's Christ's Triumph after Death, beginning 

But now the second morning, from her bowre 
Began to glisten in her beames; and nowe 
The roses of the day began to flowre 
In the easterne garden, . 
we have with strange wealth of color and form and music a description of 
“the engladded spring,” when the Lord, before forsaken of all the world, 
now arises confest a God. Earth decks herself with lovely flowers, ‘wide, 
flaming primroses set all on fire,” purple violets, roses and lilies, and daisies 
red. Bald trees clothe themselves in new green, the copses catch the sun- 
shine to gild their leaves. The sweet birds sing grief away, the lambs dance, 
fresh perfumes fill the air. The aged world seems new-created with the joy 
of Christ’s triumph. 

Christina Rossetti has a similar treatment of the theme, connecting the 

glory of spring with the resurrection, in 4m Easter Caro/, which begins: 
Spring bursts today, 
For Christ is risen and all the earth’s at play. 

In A Better Resurrection she turns the thought by representing the dead 
heart brought to fruitful life by Christ: 

My life is a frozen thing, 
No bud nor greenness can I see: 


Yet rise it shall—the sap of spring; 
O Jesus, rise in me. 


See also the ‘‘ The Resurrection of Life,” in Herron’s The Larger Christ: 


The visible Christ, cramped, limited and mis-understood while in the flesh, was 
dead. The infinite Spirit-Christ was alive forevermore. . . . . What seemed to 
the disciples death was infinite life The hope of man was dead ; but the hope 
of God was kindling all the skies of human thought The resurrection is the 
principle of all human growth and achievement. We are always dying and being 
born again into better and larger spheres; always failing that we may succeed, sub- 
mitting that we may conquer. Every living life is a continuous resurrection. 
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The Council of Seventy. 


During the coming summer the American Institute of Sacred Lit- 
erature will give biblical instruction at eleven centers. 

Of the first school, the Maine Ministers’ Institute, held May 19-27 
in Cobb Divinity School, announcement was made in the April num- 
ber of the BisticaL WorLD, p. 261. The American Institute lec- 
tures were given by Dr. James Henry Breasted, of the University of 
Chicago. 

At Winfield, Kan., under the auspices of the Chautauqua Assembly 
(June 14-24), daily work in the New Testament will be conducted by 
Professor Shailer Mathews, of the University of Chicago. His special 
subject will be “The Life of the Christ.” 

At Lake Madison, S. D., Dr. E. L. Parks will again have charge of 
the instruction. He will conduct daily class work in the fourth gos- 
pel, and will hold conferences upon “ Methods of Systematic Bible 
Study.” 

Professor D. A. Hayes, of Garrett Biblical Institute, will be present 
at two assemblies, viz., Waseca, Minn., and Marinette, Wis. His topics 
in both schools will be: “Methods of Bible Study,” “The Imperish- 
able Book,” “ Genesis,” ‘“‘ The Revelation of John,” “ Amos, the Social 
Reformer,” ‘Isaiah, the Statesman-Prophet,” “Matthew, the Jewish 
Gospel,” “John, the Theologian,” “The Book of Acts,” “The Pauline 
Epistles,” “The Epistle to the Romans,” “The Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians.” 

From July 20 to August 17, at Bay View, Mich., Professor G. L. 
Robinson, lately elected to McCormick Seminary, will give two courses 
of study especially adapted to Sunday-school workers: the first a course 
on “Old Testament History from the Disruption to the Captivity,” and 
the second a course on “The Life of Christ,” each five hours per week. 
Mr. Horace Hitchcock, of Detroit, will elaborately illustrate the sub- 
jects with the stereopticon. Rev. A. W. Stalker, of Detroit, will lec- 
ture upon the “ Psalter” or upon “The Gospel of John.” 

In August, at Pertle Springs, Mo., Dr. H. L. Willett will give a 
course on “Old Testament Prophecy.” At Macatawa Park, also in 
August, he will give a series of “ New Testament Book Studies.” 
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At Monteagle, Tenn., Professor Lincoln Hulley, of Bucknell Uni- 
versity, will again conduct the biblical work. A series of ‘ Book 
Studies” covering representative books of both the Old and the New 
Testaments will be used to illustrate Hebrew methods of thought, and 
its expression in literature and life. 

During July and August the Institute will, as usual, give instruction 
at Chautauqua. Courses in the English Bible will be given, in “Old 
Testament Prophecy” by Dr. H. L.. Willett, and in the “ New Testament ” 
by Professor Rush Rhees, of the Newton Theological Institute. Courses 
in the Hebrew language will be conducted by Dr. Willett and Mr. Haydn 
Jones, of the University of Chicago. Professor Rhees will give a course 
in “ Advanced New Testament Greek.” The beginning work in this 
language will be carried on by Professor W. W. Bishop, of Garrett 
Biblical Institute. 

In addition to the above courses, members of the Council of Sev- 
enty, with others, will carry on work at the University of Chicago. In 
the Department of Old Testament Literature and Interpretation 
Associate Professor Price will give courses in ‘Advanced Hebrew 
Grammar and Etymology,” “Advanced Hebrew Grammar and Syn- 
tax,” and “The Hebrew Prophets ;” Associate Professor R. F. Harper 
in “Assyrian Language,” “Selected Assyrian Historical Inscriptions,” 
“Beginning Syriac;” Assistant Professor J. H. Breasted in ‘“‘ Hebrew 
Language,” ‘“ Beginners’ Hieroglyphic,” ‘History of Egypt,” “The 
Arabic Language,” and “The Arabian Nights in Arabic;” Dr. C. E. 
Crandall in ‘‘ Hebrew Language,” “ Hebrew Sight Reading in Samuel 
and Kings;” Dr. Willett in “Hebrew Sight Reading in Chronicles, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther,” “Hebrew Sight Reading in Proverbs, 
Job, Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs,” “Outline of Hebrew History.” 

In the New Testament Department Professor C. R. Gregory, of the 
University of Leipzig, will give courses in ‘Greek Paleography,” 
“Documents and Criticism of the New ‘Testament;’’ Professor 
Mathews in “ Political History of New Testament Times,” ‘‘The Gos- 
pel of Luke,” “The Epistle to the Galatians,” and “The Teachings of 
the Apostle Paul ;” Dr. C. W. Votaw in “New Testament Greek,” 
“The Teaching of Jesus,” “‘The Miracles of Jesus.” 

Many members of the Council will be engaged in biblical instruc- 
tion at summer schools not affiliated with the Institute, as, for instance, 
Professor E. I. Bosworth, of Oberlin, at the Moody School at North- 
field. Of these we have not sufficient data to make announcement. 
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Gxploration and Discovery. 


AT the first milestone of the Via Flaminia, in the grounds of the 
Basilica di S. Valentino, there has been found a piece of the cover of a 
marble sarcophagus with a representation of a ship with a sail set, and at 
the helm a man labeled Paulus. The sarcophagus is probably Christian 
therefore, and is important as indicating the estimate set upon Paul. 


THE Jndependent of May 5 prints the following important communi- 
cation from Professor Richardson, Director of the American School at 
Athens, which will be of great interest to all New Testament students : 


In our excavations at Corinth in the valley east of the temple we have just 
found, at a depth of two meters below the surface, a marble block about three 
feet and a half long, with one of its broad sides elaborately and peculiarly 
carved, showing a row of somewhat sunken dentils with a projecting band of 
molding below it as well as above. This was, of course, the original face. 

On what was once its upper side or edge was cut an inscription, mutilated 
at both ends, in letters about two inches high, running thus: 

ATOTHEBP. 

Towards evening of the day of discovery it dawned upon me all at once 
that we had here all that was left of cvvaywyh ‘Efpalwy, and that this stone in 
all probability came from the very synagogue in which the apostle Paul “ rea- 
soned every Sabbath and persuaded the Jews and the Greeks” (Acts 18: 4). 

It is not necessary to waste words on the interest of this inscription. We 
have been complaining of the dearth of inscriptions at Corinth. But in case 
we had found a hundred inscriptions, it is doubtful whether we should have 
had one which would be more suggestive than this fragment, which seems to 
bring us nearer to the great apostle to the Gentiles, as he moved about in this 
great city, until there grew up about him a body of followers of the Lord to 
whom he was so tenderly attached that he wrote them two immortal letters. 

Of course, we have not the synagogue itself. The block has wandered 
about. It probably served its first turn in some building of the old city that 
was destroyed by Mummius, and then came to baser uses in the Jewish syna- 
gogue. Quite likely it formed the lintel to the door; and since its face with 
the elaborate molding was not convenient for inscribing, it was turned over 
on its side where the molding could still be seen by looking up. A good 
field for the inscription was found on the narrow side. Perhaps we may yet 
find the synagogue itself. But the suggestiveness of the inscription is, per- 
haps, just as pleasing without the local habitation. It is a sermon in stone. 
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and Workers. 


PROFESSOR FRANTS BUHL, of Leipzig, has accepted a call to the 
University of Copenhagen. 


BayLor University, Waco, Tex., plans to hold a Bible school 
from June 13 to July 9, in which Professor John S. Tanner will give 
two courses in the “Interpretation of the New Testament”: the first 
being an “Outline of the Life and Work of Paul,” and the other the 
“Interpretation of the Epistle to the Galatians.” 


In the Zvangelist of May 5, Professor Herrick Johnson, of the 
McCormick Theological Seminary, closes a long review of the volume 
of Professor McGiffert with these words: ‘My sole contention is 
that, however much the writer of Zhe Apostolic Age may have exposed 
himself to severe and merited criticism, he is not open to the charge 
of having tossed to the winds the fundamental doctrines of the gospel 
of the Son of God.” 


At the Northfield conference during the coming summer, Profes- 
sor E. I. Bosworth, of Oberlin College, will have charge of the devo- 
tional Bible study, and Mr. S. M. Sayford will conduct the normal 
training class. Bible classes will be held regularly every day, both 
during the World’s Student Conference and the Young Women’s 
Christian Association Conference. The Bible work under the aus- 
pices of the latter body will bein charge of Professor Bosworth and 
Miss Wild, editor of Zhe Evangel. 


ProressoR Max KELLNER, D.D., of the Cambridge Theological 
School, in Zhe Church for April, calls attention to the value of the 
recently discovered Saidic version of the book of Job for the restora- 
tion of the original text of “this fine old dramatic poem.” Because 
of its theological difficulties Job has suffered more than most books 
of the Old Testament by the hand of ignorant editors and scribes, 
and this Coptic translation of Hesychius’ revision of the Septuagint 
carries us back another step toward the recovery of the original Septu- 
agint. Some of the passages in the Hebrew text which are incompre- 
hensible, or which have, on different grounds, been thought to be 
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spurious, are shown by this version not to have been contained in the 
early Septuagint, while many obscure readings are replaced by others 
that are intelligible and obviously the more ancient. 


THE most industrious defender of the old and traditional views 
concerning Moses and the prophets that Germany has produced in 
recent years is Pastor Eduard Rupprecht, a pupil of the famous von 
Hofmann, of the University of Erlangen. Rupprecht makes no con- 
cessions whatever to the critical school, and in this respect differs 
materially from such men as Klostermann and Hommel, who antago- 
nize the Wellhausen school sharply, but do so by trying to supplant 
criticism by criticism. Rupprecht in his researches shows himself to 
be a man after the fashion of Dr. Zahn, of Stuttgart, who for years was 
practically the sole literary protagonist of the traditional views in the 
land of Luther. Rupprecht has written a solid work in three volumes, 
entitled Des Ratse/s Lésung, in which, step by step, he seeks to under- 
mine and overthrow Wellhausenism. The work has positive literary 
merits, and makes out as good a case as is possible in favor of the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. The line of argument is largely 
that pursued by Professor Green in this country. Rupprecht is inde- 
fatigable, although he is no longer a young man. The recently pub- 
lished German translation of Driver’s /ntroduction has called him to 
arms again. In reply he has published Die Krittk nach ihrem Recht 
und Unrecht, in which the principles of the modern critical school are 
discussed. It is remarkable that the defenders of the old views in 
Germany to a man are from the pulpit and pew of the country. In 
university circles modern methods, in a more or less pronounced form, 
hold absolute dominiun. 
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Book Rediews. 


A Guide to Biblical Study. By A.S. Peake, M.A., with an Intro- 
duction by A. M. Fairbairn, D.D. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 1897. Pp. xix+264. $1.50. 

This book is both interesting and disappointing. It undertakes to 
do what no book of its size could possibly do, but so far as its limita- 
tions of space permit it to go, the result is satisfactory. Perhaps its 
aim to be purely popular and not addressed to students may explain 
the author’s ambitious effort to compress even the briefest outline of 
biblical introduction, exegesis, history, and theology into a single 
volume. The hints which it supplies will be found most helpful by all 
those readers who have not the time for more extensive research. It 
is a cause for satisfaction that a book of the kind can be placed in the 
hands of many who are asking for help on Bible study. The point of 
view is modern and scholarly. Without dogmatism, the author puts 
the reader into possession of the ripest thought of the time on the 
various phases of biblical literature. What may be regarded as the 
assured conclusions of criticism are presented in simple form, and the 
result should go far toward giving the lay reader a true conception of 
the real character of modern biblical study, and removing his fear of 
critical labors and their results. ‘The mistakes of critics,” says Dr. 
Fairbairn in his introduction, “have been innumerable; but it is by 
the mistakes of the discoverer that the truth is ultimately served. 
There is no process that has so little that is reasonable and conclusive 
in it as the process that would discredit exploration by magnifying the 
discordances of the explorers. Were this method had recourse to in 
other things as it has been pursued by many of the more officious 
apologists for traditional beliefs, we should never have had satisfactory 
results in any single science, abstract or concrete, natural or historical, 
or in any single line of investigation, whether geographical or anti- 
quarian.” Such a book as this is needed by the Sunday-school teacher 
and all who deal with children. There is no field in which the modern 
view of things would so increase the effectiveness of work as here. 
The book gives admirable summaries of literature, which will be 
found of great service by all who have occasion to select books of 
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reference on the various portions of Scripture. Of particular interest 
are the sections on the theology of the Old and New Testaments. The 
teachings of prophets and apostles are outlined with discrimination. 
The section on the teachings of Jesus is the least satisfactory, only six 
pages being devoted to it, as contrasted with twenty-four to Paul. A 
chapter on language and biblical study is contributed by G. B. Gray, 
M.A. HERBERT L. WILLETT. 


Genesis Critically and Exegetically Expounded. By Dr. Aucust 
DILLMANN, late Professor of Theology in Berlin. Trans- 
lated from the last German edition by W. B. Stevenson. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Imported by Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. 2 vols. Pp. 426 and 516. $6. 


The numerous works published by this distinguished biblical 
scholar, most of which have appeared as parts of the Kurzgefasste 
exegetische Handbuch zum Alten Testament, have made his name 
familiar to every student of the Old Testament, and, as a result, the 
present translation of the sixth edition of his Genesis (1892) will be 
welcomed. Dillmann represents the type of criticism which uses all 
the fairly attested results of the process, but does not follow the 
extreme wing to positions which will certainly have to be abandoned 
as the work goes forward. Critics of every school, radical and con- 
servative, have rendered and are rendering invaluable service to bibli- 
cal study, but extreme positions on either side are dangerous, because 
they do not stand the bombardment of facts. Dillmann has, from the 
first, occupied a mediating ground, being in consequence approved by 
neither wing. But his position gives the student of the whole question 
a point of departure for further study. While Genesis is not the key 
to the hexateuchal problem, it falls to be considered from the same 
angle as the other books of the group, and has a special interest as 
- embodying those early narratives to which so much thought is being 
given in these days, not alone from the theological side, and no longer 
from the scientific, but especially from the historical and literary. The 
light shed on the records of Genesis by Assyrian and Babylonian 
literature is growing constantly, and has lent a new interest to the 
theme. In the preface to the present work, which is not translated, 
the author speaks of this growing material and the discriminating use 
which has been made of it in these volumes. 
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In the preliminary chapter there is a statement of the author’s 
view of the sources, which needs to be supplemented by the fuller 
statement in his commentaries on Numbers, Deuteronomy, and 
Joshua. He uses the letters A. B.C. for the usual P. E. J., whose dates 
he places respectively in pre-exilic times (though worked over in 
the exile and later), the ninth century, and the times of the great 
prophets. 

The creation narrative is considered in the light of similar material 
preserved from Indian, Greek, Egyptian, Etruscan, Phoenician, Baby- 
lonian, and Persian sources. One is hardly prepared to estimate the 
Genesis account at its true value till this comparison has been made. 
It discloses at once a radical difference in atmosphere and treatment. 
While there are striking likenesses to some of the stories, there are 
features which cannot be explained except by appeal to Israel’s particu- 
lar religious characteristics. Polytheism is excluded. Whatever may 
be the borrowed elements, they have been scrupulously purified. ‘In 
fact, the incomparable preéminence of the biblical narrative lies not 
in the material structure or physical explanations which it may give, 
but in the penetration of the traditional matter with the higher faith 
in God..... Just because in the case of the Bible the proper sharp 
distinction between God and the world is drawn, and God is thought 
of in his full sublimity, spirituality, and goodness, therefore, also, the 
representation of the process of creation is loftier, more worthy, and 
more correct than anywhere else, without mixture of the grotesque and 
fantastic, simple, sober, clear and true. . . . . Thus far one may 
describe the narrative as a work of the spirit of revelation. Only 
where God has become manifest in his true nature, could it have been 
composed.” 

The attempt to force agreement between the biblical narrative of 
the creation and the facts of science is quite foreign to the method of 
so candid an exegete as Dillmann. The many striking parallels of the 
first narrative with the approved results of geology are noted. But it 
is seen, on the other hand, that the effort to trace a divine disclosure of 
natural processes in these accounts is unwarranted and unfair to the 
records themselves. The days of the writer of the creation story are 
not periods, but ordinary days. The “light-bearers’”’ or heavenly 
bodies of the fourth day are not simply “appointed” then, as so many 
harmonizers have contended, but created. Then the second chapter 
gives an entirely different recital of the creative process, which, while 
radically different from the first, emphasizes with equal force the lead- 
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ing ideas of both— God the author of creation, and man its highest 
work. 

The discussion of the origin of sin as set forth in the Eden narra- 
tive is admirable. The consciousness of sin makes that record forever 
true as a leaf of human experience, and that the experience of every 
man. In no other literature is such a representation found, and, while 
elements of foreign character appear, such as the garden of God, the 
tree, and the serpent, their connotation in this narrative is unique. 
They have a value which could only arise out of those religious factors 
which conditioned Israel’s life. 

In most particulars the conclusions reached in earlier editions are 
unchanged. Of the three chronologies of the patriarchs, Hebrew, 
Samaritan, and Septuagint, the second is to be preferred as nearer the 
original. Exegetical attempts to reconcile the reported longevity of 
the patriarchs with the probabilities of the case are pronounced unsatis- 
factory, and at variance with the evident meaning of the writer. 
Angels, not men, are the sons of God of 6: 1-4; the 120 years of 6:3 
are a new limitation set to human life, not the period of preparation 
for the flood; the contemporary materials bearing on the flood are 
discussed ; the curse of Canaan rather than Ham his father reflects the 
Hebrew hatred of the Canaanites; in the blessing of Shem, 9:27, 
Japheth is made the subject of the verb to “dwell,”’ which is also the 
opinion of many leading scholars; it is not improbable, however, that 
future commentators will return to the older view that it is Elohim 
who is to dwell in the tents of Shem. The distribution of nations in 
the table of chap. to is historico-geographical, rather than wholly 
ethnic. The historic character of the patriarchs is strongly maintained, 
though the presence of legendary elements in the narrative is granted. 
“Till he come to Shiloh” is adopted as the reading of 49:10. At 
the head of each section there is a statement as to the sources used. 
The literature bearing on the book as a whole, and on its various parts, 
is cited at length. The indexes are not as full as they should be. The 
translation of Mr. William B. Stevenson, B.D., of Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, is worthy of praise. The commentary will be recognized as 
among the best helps for the study of Genesis, and one of its most 
valuable features is the collection of literary remains from other nations 
dealing with the creation and the flood, which puts into convenient 
form material for which one has usually to search Bauer, Rosenmiiller, 
Johannsen, Bunsen, and Lenormant. 

HERBERT L. WILLETT. 
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Die vier kanonischen Evangelien nach ihrem altesten bekannten 
Texte. Uebersetzung der syrischen im Sinaikloster gefun- 
denen Palimpsesthandschrift von ADALBERT MERX. Berlin: 
Georg Reimer, 1897. Pp. 258, 8vo. M. 5. 


Another translation, by a competent German orientalist, of the 
Syriac version of the gospels discovered by Mrs. Lewis in 1892 will 
be welcome to scholars, and may help to revive the interest in one of 
the most important biblical finds of recent years; the title, “‘The 
Four Canonical Gospels, according to their Oldest Known Text,” will 
at the same time attract attention and provoke severe criticism. 
Those who regard the Peshitto as the oldest of the Syriac versions, 
and those who give the priority to the Curetonian, will both take 
strong exception to the view of Merx and the confidence with which 
he declares and defends it; and all who accept the critical views under- 
lying the Westcott-Hort text will take offense at the unfavorable esti- 
mate of the Sinaitic and Vatican manuscripts. In our author’s judg- 
ment these Greek authorities, the oldest at present known to exist, with 
the exception of the papyrus leaf recently discovered in Egypt, give 
a less reliable text than the Syriac palimpsest, although they represent 
the original, while it gives only a translation. 

This audacious position is supported, or illustrated, by a careful 
examination of several disputed passages. The first is the much-con- 
troverted utterance of our Lord in the Sermon on the Mount concern- 
ing anger (Matt. 5:22). The word e7ké, “without cause,” which was 
inserted in the A. V. after the T. R., was removed by Westcott and 
Hort and the revisers, chiefly on the authority of the two manuscripts 
Nand B. It is in the Syriac palimpsest, and Merx maintains that the 
evidence for it shows that it was very widely diffused in early times. 
It is found in all the other Syriac versions; in the Armenian version 
(sec. V); in the Gothic (sec. IV); in the Bohairic, which is assigned 
to the third; and it is attested by Cyprian in the same century and 
by Irenzeus in the second. About 200 A. D., Merx thinks, this read- 
ing was in circulation in Africa, Smyrna, France, Alexandria, and 
Syria. The removal of this word from the later manuscripts, it is 
hinted, may have been owing to the influence of an ascetic ideal which 
prevailed in a later age. 

The second passage is the reply of the priests to the question: 
“Which of these twain (the two sons in the parable) did his father’s 
will ?”’ (Matt. 21:31). In our Syriac it runs: ‘ They said unto him: 
The last,” that is, the one who said “ Yes, sir,” and did nothing. This 
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extraordinary reading, found also in Codex Bezz, is regarded as the 
original. It is argued that the order of the answers—(1) no, (2) 
yes —with which we are familiar is the natural order. The father 
accosts the second son because the first has declined to obey him. 
But may we not assume that there is work enough for both in the vine- 
yard? Again, the reading, “the last,” associated with that order, is 
said to fit in better with the scathing comment: “The publicans and 
harlots go into the kingdom of God before you.” These last words 
imply, thinks Merx, a radically perverse reply on the part of the priests. 
Mere formalists as they are, he seems to mean, they identify external 
correctness with righteousness. Nowhere else in the gospels is Jewish 
perversity so sharply and severely characterized. A third point on 
which stress is laid is the curious divergence of Nand B. The latter 
manuscript agrees with our Syriac in reading “the last,” but inverts the 
order of the answers. The former has the same order, but substitutes 
“first’”’ for “last.” Our reading, therefore, has something in common 
with each, and yet fully agrees with neither. 

A third interesting variant is the omission of the word “ unprof- 
itable” in Luke 17:10. Our Syriac reads : “ We are servants : we have 
done that which it is our duty todo.” This reading stands alone, but 
Merx accepts it as yielding better sense, and with considerable reason. 
The servant (or “ slave,” as he renders the word) who does his work 
well cannot, indeed, claim thanks; but he is distinctly profitable to 
his master. On the other hand, is it not possible that the word 
“unprofitable” was added by our Lord as a protest against Pharisaic 
self-righteousness? A typical Pharisee believed that he was entitled to 
thanks and a reward. Christ emphasized the opposite by this puzzling 
expression. 

The second volume of the work, which will comprise a description 
and study of the manuscript, with a commentary, will no doubt set 
forth the views of Merx with much greater fulness. 

The translation is accompanied by many marginal notes printed 
in painfully small type. Some of these are explanatory, others show 
the oriental idiom of the original, and a few suggest emendations of 
the text. The English rendering issued by Mrs. Lewis in an enlarged 
and revised form in 1896 is supplemented in some points by the 
labors of Merx, but not supplanted. On the contrary, the German 
version shows clearly the excellence of the English one, and so 
strengthens the reader’s confidence in the latter. 

The following are a few of the points not noticed by Mrs. Lewis: 
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(1) Matt. 9:24, “She is not dead but in a deep sleep.” The Syriac 
is literally “sleepeth a sleep.” (2) In Matt. 27:51 the Syriac for 
“veil” is literally “face of the door.” (3) In Mark 6:30 the Syriac 
word probably means, not “apostles” in the Christian sense of the 
term, but “ messengers,” that is, those who conveyed the news of the 
Baptist’s death. (4) In Luke 1:79, instead of “to shine upon them 
that sit in darkness,” our Syriac gives: ‘Thou shalt shine, etc.” 
(5) John 14:7, as found in our palimpsest, is rendered by Mark as fol- 
lows: “If ye had not known me, would ye know my Father also?” 


W. TayLor SMITH. 
EXETER, ENGLAND. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Dopp, Mgeap & Co. have published a collection of essays by John 
Watson and other English divines upon Clerical Life. They consist 
of advice to the clergy on matters connected with their profession, 
are full of sound sense, and are altogether enjoyable. It will make 
good reading for any clergyman on a Monday morning. 


Cuas. ScrIBNER’s Sons have published Dr. Henry Van Dyke’s 
Sermons to Young Men, a new and enlarged edition of Straight Ser- 
mons ($1.25). The change in title is certainly an improvement, and 
more in keeping with the character of the sermons and the good taste 
of the author. It would be difficult to find a series more adapted to 
the needs of most thoughtful young men than these of Dr. Van Dyke. 


THE Macmillan Co. has published Divine Jmmanence, an essay 
on “The Spiritual Significance of Matter,” by J. R. Illingworth. 
The volume is written so simply and distinctly that the subject, which 
is always in danger of suffering from metaphysical treatment, is made 
intelligible to the non-professional reader. It is a book which, while 
we should certainly differ from some of its positions, is worthy of 
careful consideration, and will be found serviceable in furnishing an 
a priori basis for the belief in miracles of the New Testament. 


TuHE last volume in Dr. J. H. Allen’s revised edition of the work of 
Renan, Zhe Afostles (Boston: Roberts Bros.; $2.50), is likely to be 
the final English version of the volume. It is based upon the thirteenth 
French edition. In no one of his books do the peculiar excellence 
and weakness of Renan as a critic and historian more appear. For 
the period which the book covers, from the death of Christ to 45 
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A. D., is one which is full of difficulties and situations entirely adapted 
to the peculiar tastes and powers of the French scholar. While the book 
can hardly be taken as sober history, it is none the less interesting 
reading for the student of the New Testament. 


ProFEssor E. C. DarGan, of the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, has issued a new and twenty-third edition of the treatise by 
Dr. John A. Broadus upon Preparation and Delivery of Sermons. In it 
three classes of changes have been made: those which were indicated in 
an interleaved copy of the book used by Dr. Broadus in his class-room ; 
those that had been suggested orally to Dr. Dargan; and still others 
which the editor himself has believed would be for the better. This 
history of this remarkable volume justifies the new edition, and the 
work will undoubtedly continue to be of great service to clergymen. 
(New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son; $1.75.) 


Tue Advance Publishing Co., of Chicago, has printed in book 
form a series of Sunday evening sermons by Rev. Charles M. Shel- 
don, of Topeka, and afterwards published as a serial in the Advance 
under the title 7x His Steps, What would Jesus Do? ($0.75.) The 
book is a serious attempt to set forth in the form of a story an inter- 
pretation of the spirit and teaching of Jesus in the terms of mod- 
ern life, especially as applied to social and civic problems. It is, of 
course, an ephemeral pamphlet rather than a permanent contribution 
to literature, but it is the work of a man who has studied both the 
teaching of Jesus and the problems of our time, and who has brought 
' to bear upon both of them a judgment for the most part sober and 
‘sound, and the result is a book thoroughly readable, stimulating, and 
helpful. 


WE have received from the publisher, J. C. B. Mohr, Freiburg i. B., 
Catenen: Mitteilungen itber ihre Geschichte und handschriftliche Uber- 
lieferung, by Hans Lietzmann. It is one of the best contributions to 
the knowledge of a most important auxiliary source for the determina- 
tion of the Greek text of the Old and New Testaments. After a short 
résumé of historical character, the author gives the history of the trans- 
mission of the manuscripts containing catene. Catene are compila- 
tions by writers from the sixth century on, from the writings of the 
early Fathers of the church as aids to exegetical study. Such compila- 
tions exist for almost all of the books of the Old and New Testaments, 
and are a valuable source of our knowledge of early Christian exegesis. 
Their importance was generally underrated, and their contents were 
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not studied as they deserved. The author explains why the marginal 
catenz were the earliest. They were written much finer than the text, 
seventy lines of such notes occupying the space of five to ten lines of 
the text. The marginal catene were followed shortly by the text 
catenez, the commentary following directly upon the verse or verses 
to be explained. 

We trust that this contribution is only the first of many more of the 
same character. A most welcome addition to the author’s own work 
is Professor Usener’s minute proof (pp. 28-34) that the commen- 
tary on Job wrongly attributed by a later hand to Origen is the work 
of Julianus of Halicarnassus, the great opponent to the Council of 
Chalcedon. 


THE Macmillan Co. has published in Zhe Bible Story, by Pro- 
fessors Bennett and Adeney (price, $1), a volume that is likely to be 
of considerable value in interesting children in the Bible. While it is 
true that probably nothing will ever equal the Bible itself as a story- 
teller, there are certain explanations and omissions which might very 
well be made if the book is to be used by young people. There is also 
a need of treating certain portions of the Bible in the light of current 
conclusions in regard to their character. The merit of this book is 
that the stories are told simply, without any insipid paraphrasing, and 


some attempt is made at a critical judgment as to their character. The 
book is supplied with a number of illustrations, some of which are good, 
and some of which can hardly be so described. It is published in 
both one and two volumes. 
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FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


A History of Methodism in the 
United States 


By JAmes M. BuckLey. In Two Volumes. 
With over 100 Portraits and Views. 8vo, 
Cloth, $5 00. 


By WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D. 


g Vols. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 each. 


Ruth the Gleaner, and Esther the 


Queen. 
David, King of Israel. 
Elijah the Prophet. 
Peter the Apostle. 
Daniel the Beloved. 
Moses the Law-Giver. 
Paul the Missionary. 
Joseph the Prime-Minister. 
The Scottish Pulpit, from the Refor- 


mation to the Present Day. 


God In His World 
By Henry MILts ALDEN. An _ Interpreta- 
tion. Book I. From the Beginning. Book 
II. The Incarnation. Book III. The Di- 
vine-Human Fellowship. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
$1 25. White and Gold Binding, $2 00. 


A Study of Death 


By Henry MILis ALDEN. Post 8vo, Half 
Leather, $1 50. 


The Critical Handbook of the 
Greek New Testament 
By Epwarp C, MitcuHe.t, D.D. Illustrated. 
New and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 


Modern Missions in the East 


Their Methods, Successes, and Limitations. 
By Epwarp A. Lawrence, D.D. With 
an Introduction by Epwarp D. Eaton, 
D.D., LL.D. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


BISHOP SIMPSON 


Sermons. By Bishop MATTHEW SIMPSON. 
Edited by GEorGE R. Crooks, D.D. 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50. 

Life. By Grorce R. Crooks, D.D. _Illus- 


trated. Over 500 pages. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50; 
Gilt Edges, $3 00; Half Morocco, $3 75. 


The Land and the Book 


Or, Biblical L[llustrations Drawn from the 
Manners and Customs, the Scenes and 
Scenery, of the Holy Land. By WILLIAM 
M. THomMson, 3 Vols. Vol. I. Southern 
Palestine and Jerusalem. 140 Illustrations 
and Maps. Vol. II. Central Palestine and 
Phoenicia. 130 Illustrations and Maps. 
Vol. III. Lebanon, Damascus, and Beyond 
Jordan. 147 Illustrations and Maps. Square 
8vo, Cloth, $6 00; Sheep, $7 00; Half 
Morocco, $8 50; Full Morocco, Gilt Edges, 
$10 00 each. 


Christ in the Old Testament 


Or, The Great Argument. By Wit1iam H. 
Tuomson, M.D. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


The Parables and Their Home 


The Parables by the Lake. By Witriam H 
THomson, M.D, Post 8vo, Cloth, $t 25. 
Primary Convictions 
Being discussions, of which the greater part 
were delivered in the Church of the 

Heavenly Rest, before the President, Facul-' 
ties, and Students of Columbia College, in 
the City of New York. By WILLIAM 
ALEXANDER, Lord Bishop of Derry and 

Raphoe. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Ben-Hur 


A Tale of the Christ. By Lew, WALLACE. 
Illustrated Edition. 2 Vols.  8vo, Silk 
Binding, $7 00; Three-quarter Calf, $12 00; 
Three-quarter Levant, $14 00. 

Edition de Luxe, limited to 350 copies. 
2 Vols. Full Vellum, $20 00, 


The Boyhood of Christ 


By Lew. WALLACE, 14 Full-page Engrav- 
ings on Plate Paper. 4to, Full Leather, $3 50. 


FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON 


Lectures, and Addresses. With Por- 
trait on Steel. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Sermons Preached at Brighton. With Por- 


trait on Steel. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


The Tongue of Fire 
Or, The True Power of Christianity. By WILL- 
1AM ARTHUR. 12mo, Cloth, 50 cents. 


A Life of Christ for Young People 


In Questions and Answers. By Mary HASTINGS 
Foore. With Map. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 
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MCCLURE'S MAGAZINE 


$1.008 year 


The idea that directs the editing of McCCLURE’s MAGAZINE is that a periodical may be 
unfailingly entertaining, and still be authoritative and informing ; and that it may be low in price, 
and still maintain the highest literary and artistic standards. Friends of the Magazine are con- 
stantly saying, “ I look into other magazines, but MCCLURE’s is the only one I really read.” This 
popularity, this entertainingness, is not secured at any sacrifice of quality. The best writers and the 
best artists are the contributors to MCCLURE’s. 


NEW CONTRIBUTIONS TO AMERICAN HISTORY 


Following an instinct which we have good reason to believe is shared by all of our readers, we 
have had as one of our foremost interests, in editing the magazine, the inspiring history of our own 
country. Charles A. Dana’s REMINISCENCES OF MEN AND EVENTS OF THE CIVIL WAR, now pub- 
lishing in the Magazine, present the personal side of the war as no other man could have presented 
it; and they would probably never have been written but for the editor of MCCLURE’s. Our series 
of LIFE PORTRAITS OF GREAT AMERICANS is the first full and adequate presentation of the real 
features of those sterling patriots whom we all honor and revere. Miss Tarbell’s papers on THE 
EARLY LIFE OF LINCOLN gave the first, and indeed the only, full and accurate account of Lincoln’s 
youth and early manhood that the world hashad. Mr. Hamlin Garland’s series of papers did some- 
what the same service for THE EARLY LIFE OF GRANT. And in the November number will begin 


MISS TARBELL’S LATER LIFE OF LINCOLN 


Miss Tarbell’s papers on the “ Early Life of Lincoln” ended with Lincoln's first nomination 
to the Presidency. The “ Later Life” will exhibit Lincoln at his home in Springfield between the 
time of his nomination and his inauguration, and in his daily life in the White House, giving a 
complete picture of the man throughout his last five years, and also an account of such of the move- 
ments of the war as centered in him. Miss Tarbell has gathered, from men who knew Lincoln 
personally, a great store of recollections that have never yet been published. 


HISTORY BY THE MAKERS OF IT 


Wherever there survives a man whose own life has been a significant chapter in the history of 
the country, we aim to have him tell the world his story in the pages of MCCLURE’S MAGAZINE. 
Autobiographic history, in addition to being the most entertaining to fead, is: perhaps the most 
valuable. It is the one kind that is infallibly vivifying; it gives us the fact, hot and direct, from 
the hand of the one man capable of delivering it. Scarcely a month passes that the magazine does 
not contain matter of this kind. 


THE NEWEST SCIENCE, INVENTION, AND EXPLORATION 


Always seeking for the significant discoveries or speculations which touch the edge of the 
future, MCCLURE’S MAGAZINE has been the first to give authoritative and attractive account of 
many new scientific achievements. Among the coming articles of this kind we may mention, THE 
EcLIPsE OF 1898, by Sir Norman Lockyer—an account of his own observations ; THE MILKY Way, 
by Prof. E. E. Barnard, the man who first successfully employed photography in the study of the 
Milky Way; EXPERIMENTS IN FLYING—an article by Octave Chanute, describing important experi- 
ments in flying made by him and his associates within the last two years; TELEGRAPHING WITH- 
ouT WIREs—an article by Mr. W. H. Preece, Engineer-in-chief of the Telegraph Department of the 
English Postal System, giving the authoritative account of the latest experiments made by the 
Bnitish postal authorities in telegraphing without the use of wires; and THE HIGHEST MOUNTAIN 
EVER CLIMBED—an article by Mr. E. A. FitzGerald, telling the story of his recent triumph in climb- 
ing Aconcagua, a peak 23,000 feet high. 


SERIALS AND SHORT STORIES 


No magazine has ever published a more interesting serial than Anthony Hope’s “ Rupert 
of Hentzau,” now appearing in MCCLuRE’s. It more than maintains the standard set by MCCLURE’S 
itself when it published Stevenson’s “ Ebb Tide” and “St. Ives”and Anthony Hope’s “ Phroso.” 


The McC ure short story has come to be a kind by itself—recognized of all the world. It 
always has a certain novelty and compelling interest of plot and incident; a certain strength and 
reality of characterization; and at the same time, an unfailing purity of theme and hopefulness 
of tone. It may be written by Rudyard Kipling, Octave Thanet, Conan Doyle, Joel Chandler 
Harris, or some writer not so well known as these ; but it is still always the MCCLURE story—a story 
that people will read with interest and which they will be the happier for reading. 


BUY OF ANY NEWSDEALER OR REMIT DIRECT, 


THE S. S. MCCLURE COMPANY, 141-155 EAST 25TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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The Greatest Historical Work of the Century. 
History for Ready Reference 
and Topical Reading. 


In Five 'mperial Volumes. 
By J. N. LARNED, 
Ex-Pres. American Library Ass'n. 


This work is in itself a complete Historical Li- 
brary. The fruit of the ripest scholarship has been 
—— upon thousands of topics, from thousands of 
volumes. 


A complete system is given to History, present- 
ing its topics in their sequence and inter-relations, 
most convenient for reading, for study, or for reference. 

The time ordinarily spent in seeking accurate histor- 
ical information is, by this work, saved by the many 
years of laborious research and discriminating thought 
expended in its preparation. It makes one acquainted 
not only with History but with Wistorians. 

Nothing like it has ever hcen attempted, and, 
in the opinions of the most distinguished literary men 
of all professions, it is the greatest Historical 
Work of the Century. 

These opinions, with full information, sent on appli- 
cation. ld only by subscription, and sent, ca: 
free, to responsible subseribers on easy payments. 


*.° Experienced Solicitors Wanted. 


Address the Publishers, 
The C. A. NICHOLS CoO., 
Springfield, Mass. Chicago, Ills. 


The History for Ready Reference is an important work, repre- 
senting both History and Literature. It turnishes a consensus 
of opinion of the best historians upon great historical questions 
and the reduction to a system of the great body of ,History as 
presented in thousands of volumes. The use of these volrimes 
must prove an inspiration, whether in the family, in the study, in 
the office, or in the school. 

WILLIAM R. HARPER, President, 
Chicago University. 


Hardin College and Conservatory for Ladies 
The College.—A tacuity trained in both College and 
University. Thorough courses in Art and Elocu- 
tion. The Conservatory.—Courses arranged 
by Xaver Scuarwenka, Director General. Mild cliniate 


for northern — temperate for sout! . Ex 
reasonable. JOHN W. MILLION, Pres., Mexico, 


THE 
AMERICAN JOURNAL 


SOCIOLOGY 


CONTENTS FOR MAY, 1898. 


Possibilities of the Present Industrial System. 
(Lllustrated.) Paul Monroe 
The Relation of Sex to Primitive Social Control. 
William I. Thomas 
The Relief and Care of Dependents. IV. 
H. A. Millis 
A Plea and a Plan for a Codperative Church Parish 
System. Walter Laidlaw 
Social Control. XIII. Edward Alsworth Ross 
The Persistence of Social Groups. II. 
Georg Simmel 
A New Plan for the Control of Quasi-Public Works. 
J. D. Forrest 
Minor Editorials. Reviews. Notes and Abstracts. 
Bibliography. Index to Vol. III. 


$2.00 per Year - - 35 Cents per Copy 


Address The University of Chicago, 
The University Press Division, Chicago, IN. 


Hand Book ot 
Graduate 
Courses 


Edited and published by the National 
Federation of Graduate Clubs.... 
Contains: 

1) A Classified and Comparative Statement of the 
Graduate Courses offered by all the Graduate Schools 
and Colleges in the United States. 

2) A Brief Description of the Different Universities. 

3) A List of Instructors, with theirdegrees and positions 
held, arranged by institutions, and sub-classified by 
departments, 

4) A List of Doctor’s Theses in preparation. 

5) A List of Candidates for Higher Degrees for the 
Previous Year, and the titles of their theses, also the 
positions secured. 

6) The Proceedings of the last Convention of the Feder- 
ation, with Address of Prof. James H. Tufts, of the 
University of Chicago, 


This book should be in the hands of every student and 
educator. 
220 closely printed pages. Price Fifty Cents. 
GEORGE WYLLYS BENEDICT 
(Harvard) Editor-in-Chief 

FREDERICK A, CLEVELAND 

: (Univ. of Chicago) Business Manager 

Appress : Box 183, Facutty ExCHANGE, 

Tue University or Cuicaco, Cuicaco, ILL. 


UPON EASY TERMS OF PAYMENT. 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia 


Published by J. B. LipprncoTt COMPANY, 
has been thoroughly revised and brought 


UP-TO-DATE. 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY 
BY SUBSCRIPTION, 


AND CAN BE PURCHASED UPON 


SMALL MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Illustrated circular and terms of sale 
sent upon application. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, 


Philadelphia. 


Agencies in New York, Boston, Chicago, Pittsburg, 
Detroit, Kansas City, and San Francisco. 
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SCRIBNERS’ NEWEST THEOLOGICAL WORKS 


A NOTEWORTHY VOLUME. JUST READY. 


THE CHRISTIAN PASTOR AND THE WORKING CHURCH 


By WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D., Pastor of First Congregational Church, 
Columbus, Ohio. J the “ Jnternational Theological Library.” Cr. 8vo, $2.50, net. 


“‘ Pastoral Theology ” (as the field covered by this volume is generally termed) has greatly extended 
its scope and changed its character during the past generation. As Dr. Gladden shows strikingly, the 
“ working church,” in which the laity continually second the efforts of the ministry under the direction and 
guidance of the latter, is a comparatively modern conception ; and especial emphasis is laid upon this 
important development. The author’s main consideration is not church polity, but the question as 
to how existing organizations of all variety are employed and may be more effectively employed in 
extending the kingdom of God. ‘The treatment of the scope and methods which may best commend 
themselves to the Christian pastor is characterized by the broadest and surest vision, and many 
of the author’s suggestions cannot fail to be most helpful to the working minister in the many problems 
which are sure to confront him. 


Now ready in the “International Theological Library.” Each, crown 8vo, $2.50, net. 
“A placetn this series ts in itself a criterion of value,’’—Christian Index. 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE APOSTOLIC AGE CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS 


By ARTHUR C. McGIFFERT, D.D., PH.D., Pro- By A. V. G. ALLEN, D.D., Episcopal Divinity 
fessor of Church History, Union Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. Pp. 562. 


APOLOGETICS; or, Christianity Defensively Stated 
THE LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


By S.R. Driver, D.D., PH.D., Professor of Professor of Apologetics and New Testament 
Hebrew in Oxford University. New and revised Exegesis, Free Church College, Glasgow. 


edition, pp. 558. Pp. 328. 
THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


By GEorGE P. FISHER, D.D., I.L.D., Professor By NEWMAN SmyTH, D.D., New Haven. 
of Ecclesiastical History in Yale University. Pp. 508. 


AN OUTLINE OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 


By W. N. CrarkeE, D.D., Professor of Theology at Colgate University, Hamilton, 
N. Y. Crown 8vo, pp. 402. $2.50, mer. 

Professor Clarke here tells, clearly, but in moderate compass, what theology is, what it aims to do, and 
how it sets about it. This work covers the whole ground in the light of modern investigation, yet in a spirit 
of reverence, and letting go of the old only to take hold of what is clearly better. For this constructive 
attitude, and for the breadth, candor, and originality of the presentation the volume is noteworthy. The 


Rev. W. H. P. FAUNCE, of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, says: ‘‘Of all works on Theology I find. 


most helpful this ‘Outline of Christian Theology.’ It is a companion for devotion as well as for study.” 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the EPHESIANS 


A Practical Exposition. By CHARLES GORE, 

M.R., D.D., of the Community of the Resurrec- 

tion, Canon of Westminster. 12mo, $1.50. 

Bishop Doane says in Zhe Churchman: “ The 
book is to be commended with the utmost confidence 
to all who are interested alike in the statement of a 
sound theology and in that most valuable element 
of real religion, the interpretation of the duties and 
experience of life by the dogmas of Scripture and 
Catholic faith.” 


edition of 


SERMONS TO YOUNG MEN 


By Henry vAN DYKE. I2mo. $1.25. 


This is a new and enlarged edition of Dr. van 
Dyke’s “Straight Sermons” whose unique appeal 
to young men has often been attested. 7he Examiner 
says: “It is good reading, wholesome, stimulating, 
broadening. We wish that every young man might 
read it; he would surely gain from it new ideas of 
life and obligation.” 


reer MINISTER AND BIBLE STUDENT in the United States should send for a copy of the new revised 


A Classified and Descriptive Catalogue (80 pages) of Recent and Standard 
SCRIBNER’S RELIGIOUS of Religious Literature, ublished and by 
LITER ATURE LIST me cribner’s Sons, Includes the latest and most important works on 


Church 


Mailed Free on Application. Sermons, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Biblical Study and Criticism, Homiletics, Comparative Religion 
story and Government, Religious Biography, Commentaries, an 
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The University of Chicago Press Publications 


ECONOMIC STUDIES 
I. The Science of Finance. 


An authorized translation of Gustav Cohn’s. ‘‘Finanzwis- 
senschaft,” by Dr. T. B. Veblen, of the University of 
Chicago, Large 8vo, cloth, xii+800 pages. Price $3.50 net, 


{I. History of the Union Pacific Railway. 
By Henry Kirke White. Large 8vo, cloth, about 150 pages. 
Price $1.50 net. 


Ill. The Indian: Silver Currency. 
By Karl Ziistaetter. Translated from the German by Pro- 
fessor J, Laurence Laughlin. Large 8vo, cloth, 132 pages 
Price $1.25 net, , 


IV. State Aid to Railways in Missouri. 
By John W, Million, A.M. Large 8vo, cloth, 264 pages 
Price $1.75 net. 


STUDIES IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


I. The Constitutionof the Argentine - and 
the Constitution of the United States of il, 
Texts. By Elizabeth Wallace. Paper, 8vo, 96 pp., 50c net. 

The texts are accompanied by a historical introduction, giving 

a brief review of the constitutional history of each country. 


Il. The Legal Nature of Corporations. 
By Ernst Freund, J.U.D. Paper, 8vo, 83 pages, pe 
This work contains a philosophic analysis a the legal concept, 
“Corporation.” It 1s an important contribution to legal theory, 


Ill. Early City Charters of Chicago. 
By Edmund J. James, Professor in the University of Chicago. 
Paper, 8vo, 83 pages, soc. (In press. 
The city of Chicago was under its early charters a council- 
ruled and council-organized municipality ; the process by which 


it was a converted into the typical organization of today, . 
le 


with an independent and strongly organized executive, is re- 
flected in the charters themselves. 


GERMANIC STUDIES 
{. Der Conjunktiv bei Hartmann von Aue. 


By Starr Willard Cutting. Paper, 8vo, 54 pages, with 24 
inserts of charts and tables, soc. 


Il. J, Verner’s Law in Gothic. 2. The Redupli- 
cating Verbs in Germanic. 
By Frank Asbury Wood. Paper, 8vo, 44 pages, soc. 
III. Inedita des Heinrich Kaufringer. 
By H. Schmidt-Wartenberg. Paper, 56 pages, soc. 
STUDIES IN ENGLISH 


The Assembly of Gods: or, The Accord of Reason 
and Sensuality in the Fear of Death. 
By ee Lydgate. Edited by Oscar Lovell Triggs. Vol. 
I of the English Studies of the University of Chicago. 
Paper, large 8vo, 192 pages, $1.00 net. 


The Treatment of Nature in lish Poetry 
betw 


een Pope and Wordsw 
By Myra Reynolds. Paper, 8vo, 280 pages, 75¢. net. 


Metaphor and Simile in the Minor Elizabethan 
By Frederick Ives Carpenter. Paper, 8vo, 217 pages, 50c 


net, 
MISCELLANEOUS 
The Negatives of the Indo-European Languages. 


By Frank Hamilton Fowler. Paper, large 8vo, 40 pages, 


50c net, 
The Evolution of the Classic Culture and Its 
Treatment. 
cd Thomas Fitz-Hugh. About 48 pages, soc. (In press.) 
aper. 
Assyrian and Babylonian Letters belonging to the 
Collection of the British Museum. 
A Robert Francis Harper, Ph.D., of the University of 
icago,. 


I. Cloth, 8vo, xv +116 pages. Price $6.00. 
II. Cloth, 8vo, 112 pages. Price $6.00. 
III. Cloth (1896), 8vo, xv +116 pages. Price $6.00. 
IV. Cloth (1896), 8vo, xvi+116 pages. Price $6.00, 


Gold and Prices since 1873. 
By J. Laurence Laughlin. Paper, 8vo, 66 pages, with charts, 
appendices, and bibliography. Price, 25c net. 


.. Make remittances payable to 
Tue University or CHIcAGo 


The University Press Division 


SOCIOLOGICAL WORKS 
Aa Gesigte at the Social Structure of a Western 


own, 
By Arthur W. Dunn. Paper, large 8vo, 53 pages, 25¢. 
The Science of Sociology. 
Supplementary to ‘‘ The American Journal of Sociology.’ 
Paper, 67 pages. By James H. Hyslop, Ph.D., Professor 
of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University. soc. 
An Exposition in Outline of the Relation of Certain 
Economic Principles to Social Readjustment. 
(In press.) By F. W. Sanders, about 64 pages, soc. Paper. 
The Sociologists’ Point of View. 
By Albion W. Small. Paper, 25 pages, roc. 


The Public Schools of Chicago. 
In two parts. Part I: History, Part II: Structure and 
Functions of the School System. Paper, soc. 


HISTORICAL WORKS 


The 4 ey of the French Monarchy under 
fl og Westfall Thompson. Paper, 8vo, 114 pages, 
Scutage and Knight Service i land. 
By Fosdick Baldwin. pages, soc. 
Feudal Relations between the Crowns of England 
Scotland under the Early Plan 


By Charles Truman Wyckoff. 159 pages, 75¢. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Syntax of the Moods and ‘Tenses in New Testa- 
meni 


By Ernest )). Burton, Head Professor of New Testament 
Literature and Exegesis in the University of Chicago. Sec- 
ond edition, revised and enlarged. Cloth, r2mo, xxii+-215 
pages. Price, $1.50 net. 


The University of Chicago Contributions to Phi- 


Ye 
Each 35c; subscription to four numbers, $1.00. Paper. 
I, Studies from the Psychological Laboratory, By James 
Rowland Angell. 52 pages. 
II. The 9 onl the Contingent in the Aristotelian 
System. By Wm. Arthur Heidel, Ph.D, 
III. Significance of the Problem of Knowledge. By John 
Dewey. 20 pages. 
IV. Imp l g dg : Its Nature, Origin, and Signifi- 
cance. By Simon Fraser MacLennan. 49 pages. 


Essays concernin ag Jesus and His Times. 
Reprinted from Vols. 1V,V, VI, and VII1 of “‘ The Biblical 
orld.” Cloth, $1.00. 
Anthropological Bulletins, 
Paper, 8vo, 25c each net. 
I. Notes on Mexican Archeology. By Frederick Starr. 
16 pages, with plates. . 
II. The Little Pottery Objects of Lake Chapala, Mexico. By 
Frederick Starr. 27 pages. 
Studies in Classical Philology. 
Boards, 8vo, 250 pages, $1.50 net. Contents of Vol. I: 
I. The Anticipatory Subjunctive in Greek and Latin. By 
William Gardner Hale. Paper, soc. 
II. Vitruvius and the Greek Stage. By Edward Capps. 
Paper, 25c. 
III. The Direction of Writing on Attic Vases. By Frank B, 


arbell. 
IV. The Oscan-Umbrian Verb System, By Carl D. Buck. 
Paper, 5oc. 
V. The Idea of Good in Plato’s Republic. By Paul Shorey. 25c, 
Present Status of the Inquiry concerning the Gen- 
uineness of the Pauline Episties. 
By Bernhard Weiss, Theol.D., Professor in the University 
of. Berlin. 78 pages, paper, soc. 
Physiolo ical Archives. 
ull Physiological Laboratory. 1. Publications of the year 
1898. Paper, 8vo, $1.00 net. Edited by Jacques Loeb. 
All but one of the papers deal with problems of general and 
comparative physiology. Seven of the eight papers are in 
German. Illustrated. 
Food as a Factor in Student Life. 
By Ellen H. Richards and Marion Talbot. Paper, 8vo, 28 
pages, 25c net. 


The University of Chicago 


CHICAGO, ILL. . 
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Edited by ALBERT SHAW. 


It is impossible to promise particular features that will appear in the AMERICAN 
MONTHLY during the coming year, for it is, as the Bookman says below, ‘‘a great monthly 
newspaper.’’ As such, it prints for its readers an illustrated account of the notable things 


Att, 


“The change portends no in the and 
scope of the magazine. It may add dignity and distinctive- 
ness, in which qualities, however, it has never been ye 
since its start. ere is nothing like it now in the broad fiel 
of current periodicals, and it is so good month in and month out 
that we do not see how it can ever have a successful rival.’’ 

—The Congregationalist. 


which make the history of the month, of 
the political, the economic, and literary hap- 
penings which are of value to intelligent men 
and women. The Editor’s ‘‘ Progress of the 
World”’ tells succinctly an illustrated story 
of the month. The ‘Leading Articles’’ give 


_ the best thought and information of the cur- 


rent magazines in five continents ; the contributed articles furnish the character sketches of 
the man of the month, and give timely discussions by authorities on any question of immediate 


serious import; the 


Book Reviews keep 


abreast of all the 
works published; 
Caricature’? shows 
toons of the month 
grouped as to be | oft 

The result of this 


published in this country 


“It is an excellent name, and we congratulate 7he A mer?- 
can Monthly, which is one of the most highly valued of our 
contemporaries, upon its selection. 
or in Europe, which combines so suc- 
cessfully as The American Monthly the alertness, timeliness, 
and energy of journalism with the sound judgment, carefull 
opinion, exact knowl 

e purely literary periodical.” —7he Outlook, 


really important 
“Current History in 
the successful car- 
from all countries, so 
really historical. 


We know of no review 


e, and well-chosen Englis 


comprehensive effort 


to edit in one monthly volume the information needed by intelligent people of ‘‘live” 
instincts is best gauged in the opinions which the readers of the AMERICAN MONTHLY 


have seen fit toexpress. These are thinking 
business men, clergymen, editors, lawyers, 
professors, engineers, the wide-awake women 
of America. The rank and file of these, as 
well as the men and women of great names 
who are subscribers, write that the AMERI- 
CAN MONTHLY “‘is indispensable ;" ‘‘is 
simply invaluable;” ‘‘is a generous library 
in itself;” is ‘‘a historical cyclopedia of the 
world in every important movement of our 
modern day, expressed with terse clearness 
and vigor;’’ ‘the best means of aid for 


**Its relation to other magazines has ceased for long to be 


merely that of a y and comp of their best con- 
tents, as the title Review of Reviews taken literally would 
suggest. It has an independent voice of its own, notably in 
the timely contributions to international and world-wide topics 
commanding universal and immediate attention ‘The point of 
view is clearly and unmistakably American. Dr. Shaw’s great 
monthly is a courageous attempt to take down current history 
in shorthand, so that we have the quickest possible intelligent 
account, combining chronicle and comment, of what is happen- 
ing in the world. If the time is coming, as a magazine editor 
predicted the other day, when all our dailies and weeklies 
shall have run into monthlies, then the A meritcan Monthly 
will be ag yo and the model of the great monthly 
—The 


busy man;”’ ‘‘the best periodical of the kind we have ever had;’’ ‘“‘a triumph of editorial 
genius world under a field-glass,’’ etc., etc. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.50 PER YEAR. 


The American Monthly, 
13 Astor Place, New York City. 

Enclosed find twenty-five cents for the current num- 
ber and the two preceding issues of the AMERICAN 
MonTHLy, made on condition that the offer be accepted on 
this coupon, 


SPECIAL OFFER.—USE THIS BLANK. 
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ove £696 ... 
The American Institute 
: 
| of Sacred Literature 
SUMMER BIBLE SCHOOLS 
Chautauqua, fA. Lake Madison, S. D. 
July 9-August 20 July 
INSTRUCTOR 
INSTRUCTORS 
Professor RusH RHEEs, Dr. E. I 
z Newton Theological Institute. Atianta, Ga. 
; Dr. HERBERT L. WILLETT, 
7 The University of Chicago. 
Dr. HAYDN JONEs, Waseca, Minn. 
The University of Chicago. July 
Professor W. W. BisHopP, INSTRUCTOR 
| arre nstitute, 
The University of Chicago 
July 1-September 23 Marinette, Wis. 
ond INSTRUCTOR 
Prof i. M. P 
R.F Professor D. A. HAYEs, 
Garrett Biblical Institute. 
4 Professor J. H. BREASTED, 
me Dr. C. E. CRANDALL, 
Dr. H. L. WILLETT, 
Professor SHAILER MATHEWS, Bay View, Mich. 
Dr. C. W. Votaw, July 20-Aug. 


Professor C. R. GREGORY, 
University of Leipzig. 


Cobb Divinity School 
Lewiston, Me. 
May 19-27 
INSTRUCTOR 


Dr. JAMEs H. BREASTED, 


Winfield, khan. 
June 14-24 
INSTRUCTOR 


Professor SHAILER MATHEWS, 
The University of Chicago. 


the individual instructors. 


The University of Chicago. 


For information concerning the work to be done at any or all of these schools 
address The American Institute of Sacred Literature, Hyde Park, Chicago, IIl., or 


Professor G. L. ROBINSON, 
McCormick Theological Seminary. 


Pertle Springs, (Mo. 
August 


INSTRUCTOR 
Dr. H. L. WILLETT, 
The University of Chicago. 


Macatawa Park, Mich. 


August 


INSTRUCTOR 
Dr. L. 
The University of Chicago. 


: 
| ‘ 


The Pennoyer 


KENOSHA 


> On Lake Michigan WISCONSIN 


50 miles from Chicago 


The Ideal Re shia Place 


Established Forty Years 


Combines in most perfect form the QUIET 
and Isolation of Country Life with the Lux- 
uries of High-class Hotels, and the Safety 
of the best Medical Skill and Nursing vt vt 


Elegantly illustrated descriptive pamphlet 
on application to 


THE PENNOYER SANITARIUM CO. 
KENOSHA, WISCONSIN. 


HEALTH! REST! COMFORT! 


The Jackson Sanatorium 
Dansville, Livingston County, N. Y. 


Established in 1858. Most beautiful and dious Fire Proot 
Building in the world used as a Health Institution. All forms 
of Hydro-therapeutics, massage, rest cure; electricity admin- 
istered by skilled attendants. A staff of regular physicians of 
large experience ; accommodations and service of highest class. 
Superior cuisine directed by Emma P. Ewing, teacher of cooking 
at Chautauqua. Do not fail to write for illustrated literature 
and terms if seeking health or rest. Address 


J. Arthrr Jackson, M.D., Secretary, Box 2003. 


FRemington 
Standard Typewriter 


and consider—First, the Material; Sec- 
ondly, the Design; Thirdly, the Work- 
manship—and you have three good 
reasons for its acknowledged 


Durability, Simplicity and Capacity 


for continuous hard work. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
144 Madison Street, CHICAGO. 


Whiting’s 
Standard 
Papers 


Specially adapted for 
Commercial and Fine 


Correspondence pur- 


Pure Fibre 
Delicate Surface 
Perfect Writing Quality 


For sale by all dealers 


Whiting | 
Paper Compan 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 


{Wills HOLYOKE, MASS. 


| 
| 
ANY @ 
of the STAN = > 


Means much where Clean Fing ers and pleasant thoughts are desired. 
™ Not only does it feed the ink perfectly to the =. but it prevents Soiled 
Fingers. It is scientifically corr. ct and has made th 


Geo. S. Parker Fountain Pen. 


Bright Dealers sell the PARKER FOUNTAIN PENS because bright people want 


— A little talk with any courteous, up-to-date dealer will 
onvince you of this. Prices, 


$2.00, $2.50, $3.00 and upward, according to size and 

Standard P. arker names desired. Next best, SPECIAL, $1.50. 
LVER DOLLAR, $1.00. 

If your dealer keeps the old kind and won’t .. you with a Parker, send tous. Interesting booklet free. 


GEO. S. PARKER PEN CO., - - 34 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 


Safe Storage 


of Documents 
AND OTHER VALUABLE PROPERTY. 


3 Use of faultless material, most perfect devices 
“and advanced methods of construction make the 
Safety Deposit Vaults of The Illinois Trust Safety 
posit Co. the most secure in this country. 
With greatest security are most spacious and ele- 
gant appointments for the convenience of patrons. 
; These mark the highest achievement in the 
a of safety deposit vaults. 
1 are invited to inspect them. No obligation 
amply repaid for the showing e favorable com- 
Located in the New Building of the ments that will follow an examination. 


ILLINOIS TRUST & SAVINGS BANK, Popular prices prevail. 
Corner Jackson and La Salle Sts., ROBERT BOYD, 
CHICAGO. Secretary and Manager. 

: SCARCE & MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
; AMERICANA, LECTURES, ESSAYS, Etc, THE MORGAN PARK ACADEMY 
LATE WAR, RELIGION, 


OLD, QUAINT, CURIOUS, Fic, Etc, 
This school was established by the Trustees of 

the University of Chicago when the University itself 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE HUMANITIES | was first opened, for the purpose of maintaining the 


By Thomas Fitz-Hugh, Professor of Latin in | highest standard of efficiency in college preparatory 
the University of Texas. An Inquiry into the Philosophic : : 
Basis of f femeotei Studies and pare Ac Pedagogic Treat- work. Its graduates have taken the highest rank in 
ment: I, The Evolution of Culture. | II. The sangeet: the University of Chicago and in other universities 
Aspect of Culture Evolution: Organization of the Latin Ri A ‘ 
Humanities in the College. III. Organization of the Latin | to which they have gone. The curriculum is shaped 


High 63 pages, with special reference to preparing students for col- 
niversity of Chicago Press, Chicago lege as speedily as is consistent with the greatest 


thoroughness. The attention of educators has been 


An Ideal Ocean Voyage particularly drawn of late years to the period 


is fully realized on the luxuriously equipped 
; Compagnie Generale Transatlantique | between the ages of fourteen and eighteen, which is 


2 are FRENCH LINE the period usually covered by the secondary school 
The culture and refinement of the | work. It is generally recognized that the success of 


entire world represented on every trip. Fast express steamer : * 
Havre leaves New York every Saturday. Through vestibule | a student in his after career depends almost exclu- 


train to Paris in 4 h 
oa AURICE W. KOZMINSKI, sively on the attention that he receives during this 

Gon’! Western Agent, No. 71 Dearborn St. Chiesg® | critical period. The equipment of the Academy is 
MENEELY BELL COMP ANY, modern. The accommodations for the students are 


Troy, N. Y., and New York City, manufactures superior | the best. The large grounds include an admirable 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL BELLS athletic field. The location is one of the most pleasant 
and most healthful in the neighborhood of Chicago. 
BUCKEYE BELL somata For full particulars address 

Only High Class, Best Grade Copper and Tin 


Full, "sweet Tone 222 CHURCH BELLS THE DEAN OF THE ACADEMY, 


Cheapest for F for 
and Chimes. No ‘eo F Grades. The Best Only. MORGAN PARK, ILL. 
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TR. KR. Donnelley & Sons Co. 


The Lakeside Press 
PRINTERS AND BINDERS 


THE PRINTING OF BOOKS DEMANDING TASTE AND CAREFUL EXECU- 
\ TION, PRIVATE EDITIONS, COLLEGE CATALOGUES AND ANNUALS A 
SPECIALTY. WE PRINT MORE FINE BOOKS THAN ALL OTHER HOUSES 
WEST OF NEW YORK. OUR NEW FACTORY, RUN ENTIRELY BY ELEC- 
TRICITY, IS THE MOST ADVANCED PRINTING PLANT IN THE COUNTRY. 
THE LAKESIDE PRESS BLDG., PLYMOUTH PLACE, COR. POLK, CHICAGO. 


Q) 


3 


German, 
Spanish 


in 10 weeks at your own home, 


fo 


Dr. 
d to free correction of exercises. Regular price FF. 
we will 


Special 30 day Offer 
For SO 


Regular Price, $5.00. 


f upon receipt you are not satisfied, return them an 


evolution in the Study of Foreign Languages.” free. 
THE DR. ROSENTHAL LANGUAGE COLLEGE, 433 Central Park West, New York. 


The Gollege of Physicians and Surgeons of Chicago 


The School of Medicine of the University of Illinois. 


(OPPOSITE COOK COUNTY HOSPITAL) 


Four years’ graded course. First two years largely labora- 
tory work, last two years largely clinical work. Laboratory 
and clinical facilities unsurpassed. Persons interested in 
medical education are invited to investigate this college. For 


ixiormation apply to Dr, Wm. Allen Pusey, Secretary, 


108 State Street, Chicago, Ills, 
MEDICAL 
STUDENTS 


are best prepared for successful careers by a course com- 
bining actual practice with laboratory and clinical work. 
This and other advanced ideas are features of 

HARVEY MEDICAL COLLEGE, CHICAGO. 
Any interested in the study of medicine can obtain further 
information from 


FRANCES DICKINSON, M. D., 167-171 Clark Street, Chicago. 


Medical College 
ee —the Chicago Summer School 
cine of Medicine. A regular Med- 

ee College, holding sessions 

Four years’ graded course. 

e Twenty Professors. Excellent 

clinics. Well-equipped Labor- 
atories. Abundant dissecting 

material. Living costs one- 

third less than in Winter. No 

other great. city has a climate 

e allowing study all Summer. 
Co-educational. Recognized 

the Illinois State Board of 

ealth. Apply to 
W.F.Waugh,A.M.,M.D.,Dean 


trom March to September. 
7 103 State St., 


Chicago 
Law School 


Preparatory Course. Under 
graduate Course of three leads 
to LL. B., and admission to bar. 
Post-Graduate Courses lead to De- 
grees of LL. M. and D.C. L. Fall 
term begins ber6. For Cat- 


alogue, address J. J. TOBIAS, Sec., 
115 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


8 
] 


Attorney at Law, cs 
United States Commissioner | 


Commissioner of Deeds 
For ALL the States and Territories. 3 
Commissioner for U. 8. Court be 


of Claims at Washington, DL. 
Government Pass 


Please mention the “ Biblical World” 


writing regarding advertisements. 
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S\Y A BY THE ROSENTHAL METHOD, the most simple, natural and practical system of language study Bt 
ever published. In use in every country in Europe. and enthusiastically endorsed bythe leading edu- { 
the world. Thirty minutes a day for ten weeks will enable you to read, write and speak a foreign language. a | 
IAL OFFER FOR THIRTY DAYS ONLY, receipt of $3.50, we will send 1 complete set of | 7 
_ * Books of the Rosenthal Methoall- Language Study at home (French, German or Spanish) 2) ] : 
Membership in Correspondence School, which entitles you to ie i : 
josenthal, late Prof. Uni. of Berlin, author of the Rosenthal Method, an 5 i i 
us $3.50 for complete set of books with membership, and i | a 
i 
Instruction by mail, adapted to A | 
every one. Methods | 
leading educators. Experienced an: 
competent instructors. Takes y | 
sparetime only. ‘Three courses, | 
preparatory, business, college. “/ 
An to better \ af 
ndition and prospects. Stu- 4 
ents and griduates everywhere. 
yearsof snco-es, Fall particu: | 
rs free, Sprague Correspondence 
ILLINOIS ool of Law, 227 Tel. Bidg., Detroit, Michigan. 
SIMEON W. KING) 
| 
at Chicago, Ill., and Notary Pub- 
lie. Acknowledgments. Affida- 
vits and Depositions taken. Ad- j 
dress all correspondence to or 
cali at 541 Monadnock Block, i i 
4 Chicago, Lil. 


COURSES oF INSTRUCTION 

OFFERED BY ONE HUNDRED 

THE EXAMINER 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
AND TEN TEACHERS .°. 
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CIRCULARS OF INFORMATION 
MAY BE OBTAINED FROM ... 


| 
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; : THE SUMMER QUARTER 
e 
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PENCERIAN 
TEEL PENS 


ARE THE BEST 
FOR 


EXPERT WRITERS: 


ACCOUNT- 
ANTS. 


CORRES- 
PONDENTS. 


RAPID 
WRITING. 


Samples FREE on receipt of return postage, 2 cents, 


SPENCERIAN PEN 


TE MARLBOROUGH 


REVERSIBLE 
SWING BACK, 
RISING AND 
SWING FRONT. 
Send for Free illus- 
trated Booklets of 
this and alsoof 
$5.00 and $8.00 
CAMERAS. 


5 X.7, fitted with Rapid Recti- ty METACARBOL 
linear Lens, B.& L. Shutter, the most powerful 
and Two Double Holders $50 developer known. 

8 X 10, without lens and shutter 40| We recommend the 

6% x 8% New AMERICAN 

PHOTOGRAPHY FOR ALL, Camera Work. 
An elementary text-book. Price 25 cents ; postage, 3c. 

CATALOGUE of all kinds of cameras and all requisites 

for photography, mailed on application—FREE 

We recommend (*|} They are quick 

to amateurs, Climax Dry Plates pe reliable. 

Tue INTERNATIONAL ANNUAL, Vol. X. Full of valuable 
articles, and profusely illustrated by the best photo- 

graphic workers in this country and abroad. 
Price 75 cents; postage, 15 cents. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 


591 Broadway, New York 
45,47, 49 E. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


ALLAN LINE. 


Royal Mail Steamship Co. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1854. 


The Company’s Fleet consists of Thirty-four Steamers aggregating 134,937 tons. 
Tunisian, 10,000 tons—building. Bavarian, 10,000 tons—building. Castilian, 8,800 tons—building. 


Steamers sail weekly from Montreal to 
Liverpool during the season of navigation; 
also separate service from New York to Glasgow. 

The St. Lawrence route is 1000 miles 
less ocean sailing than from New York. 

Three days’ sailing on smooth water. 

The steamers are fitted with every im- 
provement for the comfort of the passengers, 
in all classes, including bilge keels, making 
the vessels steady in all weather, electric light, 
midship saloons, spacious promenade decks, 
music rooms, smoking rooms, etc. 

Special attention has been paid to the 
ventilation and sanitary arrangements. An 
experienced surgeon is carried on all passen- 
ger steamers. 

Rates of passage lower than by most 
first-class lines. Circular giving rates and 
sailings, on application to 


ALLAN & CO., 
174 Jackson St., Chicago; or. 


H. & A. ALLAN, Montreal. 


FOR 
| 
FOR 
! 
all 


DOMINION LINE 


MAIL STEAMSHIPS 
WEEKLY SAILINGS 


MONTREAL AND QUEBEC 
TO LIVERPOOL 


FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS 


BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL 


VIA QUEENSTOWN 


Large, fast, twin-screw passenger steamers 

j Superior accommodation for all classes of passen- 

gers. The St. Lawrence route to Europe is yearly 
becoming more popular—the three days of smooth- 
water sailing after leaving Montreal, before the 

/ Atlantic is reached, being much enjoyed. 

| The sea passage is a short one of 1656 miles. 

Boston as a port of departure for Europe is 
very convenient. 


For all information as to rates, etc., apply to any 
local agent of the company, or 
GUS BROBERG, 69 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Richards, [lills & Co., David Torrance & Co., 
103 State St., Boston, Mass. Gen. Agents, Montreal 


moe Grand Trunk 


SYSTEM, 


AIL ¥ 
THE FAVORITE ROUTE TO 


All Canadian # Eastern Points 


Via THE ‘‘ST. CLAIR TUNNEL."’ 


THROUGH SOLID VESTIBULED TRAIN SERVICE, 


First- and Second-Class Coaches and Pullman 
Palace Sleeping Cars in connection with 


THE LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD SYSTEM, 


DAILY BETWEEN 


CHICAGO and NEW YORK and 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Via Niagara Falls and Buffalo. 


Through Pullman Sleeping Car Service daily between 
Chicago, Detroit, Mt. Clemens, Saginaw Valley, Ni- 
agara Falls, Buffalo, Boston, Canadian and New 
England points via Montreal. 

The Favorite Route for Summer Tourists, who 
should send their address to L, R. MorROw. Pass’r and 
Ticket agent, Chicago, Ill., and ask for particulars re- 

arding Summer Tours, Chicago to Niagara Falls, the 
rousand Islands, the Adirondacks, the White Moun- 
tains, and the Summer Resorts of the Coast of Maine, 
which will be sent to all applicants free of charge. 

of Scemmer Tourist Tickets Commences June I. 


For rates, Sleeping Car reservations, folders. etc.. 


apply to 
L. R. MORROW, city Pass’r & Acr., 
103 CLARK ST., CHICAGO, ILL 


BEAUTIFUL 


ETCHINGS 


ILLUSTRATING 
AMERICAN SCENERY ano 
AMERICAN ACHIEVEMENT« 


"AMERICAS GREATEST RAILROAD'* 


Catalogue 


Containing miniature 
reproductions will be 
Sent free post paid on 
receipt of one 2 ct. stamp, 
by George H.Daniels, 

Geni. Pass’. Agt. Grand. 

Central Station. Nework. 


|| Carrs ht 


OUR PRICES 
SEEM 
STRANGE 


“SUITS, $15.00 TO $50.00.” 
$15.00 SUITS 


Mean staple materials, linings and trimmings 
bought in enormous quantities for our stores 
in all the principal cities, thoroughly organ- 
ized workmanship, and a system eliminating 
every unnecessary expense without sacrific- 
ing quality. 


$50.00 SUITS 


Mean newest styles, exclusive weaves and 

latest vogue in trimmings. These cost more, 

but we buy them cheaper than most tailors. 

The most subtle skill in cutting and making 

is employed throughout, sparing no ex- 
ense which will! contribute in the slightest 
egree to a finished result. 

Between these extremes we suit everybody. 


Samples OMe 
TAILOR 


Cor. Adams and Clark Sts, CHICACO. 


Spruce 

Bark 

Bed Sheets ana 
Comfortables 


A Luxury for the Healthy 
A Tonic for the Convalescent 
A Remedy for the Sick 


And Spruce Bark Bed Comfortables and Sheets are a positive 
necessity to Travelers and Tourists obliged to sleep in strange 
beds and berths in hotels and on boats. 

Spruce Bark Bed Comfortables and Sheets are made of the 
tender inner bark of the Canadian Balsam Spruce hapa 
early in the spring when the sap is rising in the tree. Bya 
special process the bark is made into thin sheets as smooth, soft 
and pliable as cloth and in which all the powerful aromatic and 
balsamic qualities of the spruce are permanently retained. 

er "2 ia, Grippe and ordinary Colds are 
almost completely allayed with a single night’s rest between 
1 "s ly allayed with ingle night’ be 
Spruce Bark Bed Clothes and their constant use is recommended 
= Physicians as an absolute protection and preventive against. 
these ailments. 

The only difference between the Comfortables and Sheets is 
in weight. The Comfortables weigh about 1 lb., while the Sheets 
are specially selected light weight and weigh less than 12 0z. 

Spruce Bark Bed Comfortables and Sheets, size 64x72 in., 
are packed in curious wooden bags, silk lined and trimmed with 
silk, and, if your dealers cannot supply them, we will ship any- 
where in the U. S. or Canada, carriage and duty free, on receipt 
of price, $2 each, for either Comfortables or Sheets. Money 
refunded if not satisfied. 

Booklet containing testimonials sent free on request. 


The King-Jones Co., Department P. N., Toronto, Can. 
Jones & Co., Department P. N., Niagara Falis, N. Y. 


STERLING 


Chicago, Til. 

Retail Salesroom: ~ 

P77) 274 Wabash ave. & 


4 


“ALO 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
STON PHILA: BALTIMOR 
O-DETROIT: SAN FRAN 
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Globe-Wernicke Cabinet. 


A business house of any size nowadays must file| 
away papers and documents of all shapes and sizes. | 
A separate cabinet for each kind of paper or docu- 
inent would be cumbersome and expensive. 
The Globe-Wernicke Cabinet is composed of 
sections uniform in size and shape, and fitted with 
different interiors, some of which are shown in the 
above illustration. These sections or units are) 
placed one above the other or end to end, each tier 
resting on a base and surmounted by a cornice, the| 
whole ingeniously and securely locked together.| 
Can be arranged in cabinets embracing only one| 
style of file or a variety as may be desired, and| 
can be extended by the addition of other units with- 
out disturbing the original cabinet arrangement. 
Catalogue showing details of construction and 
different interiors by mail—free 


THE GLOBE Co., CINCINNATI. 
Cor. Fulton & Pearl Sts., N. Y. 
226-228 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


Always use the best. 
The Best Pens are 


LEADING STYLES: 

Fine Points, Al, 128, 333. 

Business Pens, 048, 14, 130. 

Blunt Points, 122, 280, 1743. 

Broad Points, 239, 313, 442. 

Turned up Points, 256, 477, 531. 

Vertical Writers, 556, 570, 621. 
A GREAT VARIETY OF OTHER STYLES. 


For Sale by all Stationers. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 
Works, Camden, N, J. 26 John St, N.Y. 


must ever become more necessary. 
—Goldsmith. 


As society refines, so also 
does it become more 
critical, 

Lover's of Literature 
are Admirers of Art. 


Papermaking is an art 
not learned in a day. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 


_ JW. BUTLER PAPER Co. 
CHICAGO. 
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BREVITY 
Is said to be the Soul of Wit! 


WHY LET UNSCRUPULOUS DEALERS 
SELL YOU IMITATIONS OF 


EXTRAGT 


THE FAMILY REMEDY 


“FOR ALL PAIN? 


Always Pure and Uniform—No Wood Alcohol, or other Poisons. 


Bottles only. Buff Wrappers. See our Name on Label and Wrapper. 
POND’S EXTRACT CO., New York and London. 


URIC ACID POISONING 


BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


\ Powerful Antidote to Uric Acid Poisoning in all of its Forms. 


McGUIRE, M.D., LL.D., President and Professor of Clinical Surgery, 
uf Medicine, Richmond, Va., says : ** Spring No, 2,asan aline 
Diuretic, isinvaluable. In Uric BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Acia. Gravel, and, indeed, 
in diseases generally dependent upon a Uric Acid Diathesis, it is aremedy of extraordinary 
potency. I have prescribed it in cases of Rheumatic Gout, which had resisted the ordinary remedies, 
with wonderfully. good results. Ihave used it also in my own case, being a great sufferer from this 
malady, and have derived more benefit from it than from any other remedy.”’ 

_ ALLARD METIIMINGER, Professor of Chemistry, Medical College, State of South Carolina: 
46 ave used in my own case, and prescribed for others; BUFFALO 
Spring, No..2, for Uric Acid trouble, with excellent results, LITHIA WATER 
and I regard it as the safest, surest and most agreeable way of removing from the system 
this most pernicious derivative of Urea, Uric Acid, the retention of which is followed by the 
many distressing" symptoms, embracing Gout, Calculi of the Kidney and Bladder, Herpetiform, 


Neuralgic Affections, cases of Mental Depression and Nervous Irritability and Nervous Asthma, 
caused by the irritating action of Uric Acid on the bronchial tubes.’ 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by Grovers and Druggists generally. Pamphlets 
on application. 
’ PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 
Springs open for Guests form June 15th to October ist. 


Contains as much 
matter as beef.” 


Walter Baker & Go.’s 


E Breakfast 


“Has stood the test of more than 


one hundred a use among all § 


classes of people, and for purity and 
honest worth is unequalled.” 


TRADE-MARK. —Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Costs Less Than ONE CENT a Cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


A PIANO 


at a NOMINAL PRICE. 

Chicago's larg- 
est music house, 
Lyon & Healy, to 
sharply reduce 
stock,offers sam- 
new uprights, 
slightly used pi- 
anos,and second- 
hand instru- 
ments, at almost 
Good durable uprights 


nominal prices. 
as low as $100, warranted as represented. 
Square pianos $20 and upward. Grands 
from $200. Send for complete list. Among 
the makers are: Decker Bros., Hardman, 
Knabe, Steinway, Weber, Hale, Bauer, 


Fischer, Hazelton, and others. If you 
are interested in a piano, do not fail to 
write. Any piano not proving exactly 
as represented may be returned at their 
expense. Address » 

LYON & HEALY, 


Wabash Ave. and Adams S&St., Chicago. 


A Delightful Dentifrice 
Always the Same 
1859-1897 


I. Single price 
Il. Double quantity 


(liquid and powder) 


lil. Triple Value 


Antiseptic, wholesome and fragrant. 
Used by dentists, physicians and druggists. 


A SAMPLE FOR THREE CENTS, 
HALL & RUCKEL, Proprietors. 
New YORE. 


IESCRIBTIVE ART CATALOGUE FREE 


SMITH PREMIER TXPEWRITERC 
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